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Notes From the Orient. 


A good deal of fuss has been made about 


foreign trade, and time and again has our 


possibilities in this direction with China and 
The 


fact has been generally overlooked that the 


Japan been painted in very rosy colors, 


inhabitants of these countries possess a low 


purchasing power, are adverse to new meth 


ods, especially those introduced by foreign 


ers. nnd lack the “hustling” which character 


ges the Anglo-Saxon. Right next to us 4s 


he Republie of Mexico, which ought to fur 


nish as good a market, in proportion to its 


any of the oriental countries; yet 


SIZ, as 
very little prophesying is made in regard to 
its possibilities. 


As tending to show some of the difficulties 


in the way of introducing foreign made ma 


teriaIs in the Orient, and more especially 


follow 


Brown & Co., 


manufactures of iron, we quote the 


ng from oa letter to Rogers, 
written by their representative at Yokohoma, 
Japan: 

“Thus far. things look rather discouraging, 
for the business 


methods here are a perfect 


barrier to foreigners. The Japs are 
They 


as they ean, 


suspi 


cious of every move vou make. will 


keep you waiting just as long 


and then extend the time of engagement if 


they like. They WW ill do ho business between 


2 and 2, and at 4 take out an hour for ten. 


All business here is slow enough to drive an 
American to despair. 
You 


have 


A day in America is 


worth five here. eannot hurry” them, 


and the foreigners followed the same 


Inanner of doing things. Another great ditt 


culty to overcome is in reaching the con 


sumer of the iron. It is sold to a middleman. 


i Jap. who sells it to another man ora foun 


dry. These middlemen are taciturn, will not 


tell to whom they sell or what becomes of 


the iron they buy, and consequently no ree 


ords have been kept of results. Again. the 


lapanese foundryman wants cheap material 
lle asks not for quality. and does not care it 
1@ loses half his work. The Niagara brand is 
too good for the Japanese foundry, for at 


the present time they use anything as fuel 
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mostly a high sulphur coal, and spoil any 


good iron they use. The first consignment 


port, but is not yet 
‘Red 


numbers of 


of coke has arrived in 


unloaded. T find them all using Car.’ 


Nos. 1, 


‘Gartcherrie, 


2 and 3. and the 


both 


Salle 


English irons of rather 


even fracture, but silvery in color.” 
Some of the writer's observations at Kobe, 
Japan, are shown in the following: 


“Here, as in Yokohoma and Tokio, I find 
if very 
ditticult 


ahese are 


hard to work rapidly: in) fact, it is 


o do any work at all, for the Jap 


day by day: living more within 


themselves and pushing the foreigners fur 


ther away. They will buy the wares of a 


foreigner, but wish to impress him that they 


they Know more about them than he, and 


that they can handle what they buy without 


outside help or instruction. In facet, loeomo 


tives bought abroad have been put together 


by the purchaser, the seller not being al 


lowed to be present iron business 


The pic 


has not yet got quite so far. and they will 


listen to talks on the subject. but refuse to 


vive information in return In this seetion 


they are bound up in three brands, "Red Car, 


‘Gartcherrie and ‘Schotts” the last being a 


Scotch pig of better qualitv than the for 
mer 


“There is much talk of the opening of their 


own iron tields and building of blast fur 
haces and manufacture of steel rails. In 
fact, the machinery is bought and 4.000.000 


yer appropriated. They are 


out GO dO 


planning to turn 


fons per vear of rails The en 


gineers have lately returned from German. 
Where they have been purchasing machinery 


and vetting ideas, Some pig ron is now 


nade in Japan, T believe about 5.000 tons per 


vear, but that To have seen has been very 


hard, 
“Whit 


the faet 


has been a great surprise to me is 


that no foreigners are now found 


Inoany of the works, and as vou evo abeut 


yottare more than convineed that 


full industries, 
The foreigners were emploved for 


the Japan 


ese lave controll of their 


a while, 
but no longer than hecessary for the Jap to 


eet thei ideas and coy y their methods, Then 
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they were forced out and Japanese substitut sis. It is the best thing here, coming from 
ed. so to-day you meet with none but the na the island of WKayagi. The capacity of the 
tive. They apparently cannot improve, but can ovens is only about 1.200 tons a vear. Here 
copy, so their machinery is behind the time I find the great stumbling block to be ina 
and in bad condition, consequently TP do no bility to get iron to this port. 

see how they can oat any early period be “The foundries about Yokohoma, Tokio 
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CUPOLA 
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FIG. 








come formidable rivals oof ours ino thy Osaka and Nagasaki, the four most populous 
world’s market.” districts of Japan, are numerous, but small 

Writing from Nagasaki, the representative affairs. Phere are 
of Rogers, Brown & Co. suvs: very few Even these are not large foun 


“ALL business here is greatly depressed dries, but keep oa number of small concerns 
money is tight and trade very slow 1 hiave to Whom they sub-let their work. The small 
sent you sample of Japanese coke for analy foundries are to be seen throughout the 





exceptions, but they are 
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cities and in the back country, covering 
pieces of ground from 40 to 50 feet Square, 
using from 30 to 200 tons per vear. and buy 

ing at a time only enough for the immediate 
work. 


They make anything that is small 


mostly Kettles, pans, culinary articles, and 


repair work for machinery 


The few larger 


plants in the cities make the engines, pumps 
and large machinery parts. The stall con 
cerns consume the greater part of the iron 


that comes into Japan It must be prepared 


for them and taken usually some distance 





87 
from the sencoust Phe peddling business is 
done in this way The pigs are all 


broken up into small pieces of about 3B-ineh 


cubes, packed in bags of LOO) pounds each 
and shipped for miles throughout the coun 


try. Phe breaking up is necessary on ae 


APPARATUS 


LOWING 


> 
> 


AND 


.A, SHOWING FORM OF WINDBOX 


UPOI 


CHINESE ( 


> 


count of Tite still Cupolas lnek of Wind 


power, coke. and also to facilitate shipment 
The enpolas are all very small, ranging 


12 ine 


from 
hes to 2b inches, occasionally 30 inches. 
They are portable, built up in sections about 
S to 10 feet high 


standing in the foundry 
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All the coke and iron is thrown 


over the top. and after the heat the cupola is 


like a stove. 


tuken down and cleaned. The wind is forced 
in by bellows worked by hand or foot power, 
and the coke used is very poor in quality 
All this 


easily melted and in small pieces. 


necessary to lave the iron 
The foun 


make it 


drymen are poor and have no credit with the 


foreigners, and nine-tenths of the firms have 
no name and their ownership is unknown. 
They buy their iron in lots of from 100 to 500 
and for this amount are 


pounds ata time, 


given credit by the merchant. They will not 
deal with foreigners. In fact, no business Is 
ever done with a Japanese Consumer, which 
makes it necessary for the middleman or 
merchant to come between the importer and 
These middlemen are closely al 
Yokohoma to Na 


a guild or com 


consumer 
lied 


easaki they are 


to each other, From 
formed into 
bination. and their point seems to be to get 


ahead of the foreigner. These men buy the 


iron. break it up, distribute it. and as they 
allow 2 certain amount of credit to the con 
sumer, control him. These men are greatly 


prejudiced against American iren, for it 


were once fooled ona large 
‘Alabama’ 


turned out hard, and it has been difficult to 


seems that they 


so-called iron, which 


cargo of 
interest them. 

“The Chinese pig iron is made by the Cli 
nese government works and is sold only in 


Nagasaki. It is shipped here when the gov 


ernment foundry has a surplus. It looks 
like a charcoal pig, close and very black. 
It is strong and works satisfactorily, but 
the Japanese are prejudiced against any 


thing Chinese. The price is about the same 
as ‘Red Car.’ 

“The iron made in Japan that T have seen 
is quite brittle, low in manganese, sulphur 
and phosphorus, 


They mix it with ‘Red Car 


and Chinese iron and add manganese in th: 
eupola.”’ 

That New York, Chicago 
and other cities are not the only people who 


the aldermen of 


seek an ottice for what there is in it is 


shown by the following observations of Chi 


l 


nese customs, written from 


Hlong-Kong: 


“Chinamen are not all laundrymen. In 


fact linen ‘done up’ in their native land will 


not bear inspection and one is led to con 


clude that the first representative reaching 


America hung out his shingle in that pro 


fession, and all new-comers, true to the ¢har 


acteristic prevailing among their bread win 


ners (to travel a beaten path, use the same 
‘old brand’ and stick to what has been tried) 
followed in his wake. 


In Japan they 


and all 


are 


moneyv-changers and brokers com 


predores for the large houses are Chinamen. 
In their own land the ‘schroff? is as neces 
sary to the banks and business firms as their 
medium of exchange. He is their money 
handler, their cashier, 


their Dun. If 


their Bradstreet and 
a bill is to be changed or an as 
count settled, they are both handed over to 
the ‘schroff.’ 


or any 


A bill of exchange at the bank 
Inanipulation of 
the ‘schrofft 
machine. Tis 


and ability: acknowledged. 


money brings for 
little 


never questioned, 


ward and his reckoning 
fidelity is 


his honesty But 


China is a land of contradictions. 


acteristic of 


This ehar 


honesty does not extend into 
the land of ‘hoodle?” as here termed ‘squeeze.’ 
It is always understood that where a squeeze 
can be 


imposed it should be to 


one, A any 
kind made by a Chinaman is usually produce 
tive of 


Inake the 
transaction a business sale of 
a ‘quieting’ sensation in the palm of 
his) hand. Throughout the government 
works and different departments this meth 
od of business is carried on systematically, 
and a public office is for a certainty a ‘pri 
vate snap. So much of this thing is 
that Chinese 
would in time 
sovernment, The 
provincial government has more power and 


done 
and so extensively is it seen 
merchants 


be the 


have said 


downfall of 


that it 
their 


influence than the government at Peking. The 


mandarin of a section or province uses his 
position to better himself. 


the same. It 


His neighbor does 
Inatters not to one what ben 
efits the other or how co-operation might be 
of good to the people. It is one section or 
institution for itself. and consequently pa- 
triotism and love of country have died out 
North China South 
barous 


considers China a bar 
people and vice versa, and neither 


have a conception of their western country 
A Chinaman is bright but rather stubborn 


or pig-headed and consequently slow to com 


prehend: he is conservative to a degree ex- 


asperating to the importer, but his word is 


generally as good as a bond. 


He has a land 
that is immense, one that when opened uy 
Will doubtless develop great resources and 


provide a large market. A perfect net 
Work of waterways permeate her interior, 


but a vast territory remains untouched that 
is bound to consume great quantities of rail 
Way material. 
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‘To-day the empire but starts on this ea all have kept back the development of iron 
reer. Her interior is reached seldom by 2 and = steel manufacturies. 
foreigner, the railroads are few and slow in “Twenty or thirty years ago, when Shang 
ecoustructing. Farm lands are only gardens hai and lTlong-Nong began to grow, doek 
and iron industries are in their infancy. De companies were organized to take care of 


mand for metals has not been great enough the craft trading with these ports. Two 


FOUNDRY. 


A CHINESE 


I 


INTERIOR VIEW 


2 











to Warrant a rapid growth and only to-day is started at Shanghai and one at llong Kong 


the situation assuming an aspect encourag and boats were docked and repaired and in 
ing to those interested. Absence of rail this way iron and steel was handled in lim- 
Ways and steam navigation until of late ited quantities. These docks are. still at 


years, low structural work, ferries instead work, now large, well-organized, dividend- 


of bridges, aboriginal ways of tilling the soil, paying corporations, with improved machin- 
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ery and a steadily increasing capacity, until 
to-day ships of moderately large tonnage are 
launched in surprising numbers, ‘These 
large enterprises on the borders of China 
are foreign corporations. It is true they are 
not numerous nor is any one department of 
them large. but it is a surprise to see in 
these remote parts such institutions. While 
in one you imagine yourself in parts for 
eign to China when the machinery is in 
question, but the labor you see on all hands 
is a reminder of the truth. In Shanghai 
are three dock companies, the only foreign 
iron-using concerns there. In Tlong-hong 
one company with three large docks and two 
fair-sized) engineering Companies, making 


small craft, engines, ete., Comprise the for 


eign representation for that port. All the 
way from Port Arthur on the north to Hong 
Kong on the south appear dock Companies 
along the coast, but they are lesser. con 
cerns, and mostly engaged in small repair 
work. The remainder of China’s iron man 
ufacturing and consuming industries are her 
own. Foreigners at one time may have had 
the management of departments but to-day, 
for the most part, Chinese have control. Her 
arsenals show a reaching forth for advanced 
knowledge in machinery. Shot, shell and 
projectiles are made, small and large field 
pieces are turned out in moderate numbers, 
rifles are constructed und all is done with 
modern machinery. 

“Tien Tsin supports two arsenals—turn 
ing out projectiles, shot and shell in one and 
large guus in the other. Nankin makes field 
pieces and repairs rifles, and Hang Yang, far 
up the Yangse Kiang, has an arsenal, close 


ly allied to the government iron and steel 
works, that boasts of the latest and most 
improved machinery. Here the Mauser rifle 
is made and field pieces of some size. The 
iron and steel works has had quite a tussel 
for existence, but to-day it is slowly rolling 
out rails, angles and T’s and the blast fur 
naces are supplying the steel furnaces with 
an uncertain quality of pig iron. Coal, coke 
and ore comes from oa distance of one hun 
dred miles, by slow stages; but a railroad, 
now 1m process of -construction, will) soon 
have them in closer communication, 
“Kighty-tive 64 Ib. rails is said to be the 
eapacity of the mill but half that number is 
all the Chinamen get out, and eight Mauser 
rifles are finished where twenty should be 


Mr. Kennedy, of Pittsburg, who until late 


ly managed the mill at Hang Yang, got from 
it, lL am told, though under adverse cir 
culustances, the full capacity, and left a 
most favorable impression. 

The Shanghai arsenal is one of the oldest 
and largest. It covers an immense amount 
of ground and within its walls are a vast 
amount of machinery. Rithes are made and 
repaired, shot and projectiles (turned out and 
with the aid of two Siemen-Martin furnaces 
and three trains of rolls of late design bars 
and plates are rolled. The coke and pig-iron 
is all imported, the latter coming from Swe 
den and Scotland, the former from KHugland 

Foochow and Canton each have an oar 
senal, the former at times doing some ener 
getie work in the line of ftield-pieces, shot 
and shell and the latter contining her atten 
tion to that of repairing. 

So it is plainly seen that the government 
of China is stepping forward in the manip 
ulation of iron and steel. She is slow and 
uncertain in working it but it is a new ven 
ture and experience is as necessary in the 
far East as it is in America. The babe has 
been born. With training and good exain- 
Dp 
deceived by those of experience, deprived of 


e it may develop into a man of might, but 


her very members of might and defence, 
China may only grow to be a cripple—a de 
pendent and not a master 

The Chinaman, above most things cares 
for his “chow” of food. Rice and soups are 
the dishes set before the masses, and long 
age necessity proving herself the mother of 
invention taught him to manipulate the ore 
and fashion a mold in a fitting manner to 
turn out articles for his culinary department 
He has made most wonderfully, for years 
back, pots and pans, and thus we traee the 
establishment of foundries to times long 
past. The foundries were, and. still are. 
small, primitive affairs, and are found in al! 
directions, in the cities and in the rural dis 
tricts, Wherever mouths are found to feed. 
A foreign molder would think several times 
before making these pans. They range from 
20 to thirty inches across, and are so thin it 
seems almost impossible to get the metal to 
fill the mold. They have their own mixture 
for this work, and although imported iron is 
used by them in other castings, they. still 
hold fast to the formula—half Chinese pig 
and half “old-pan.”’  Tlow the first pan was 
made without the latter ingredient is a mys 


tery The mold used is very simple. It is 
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only two cores, one concave, the other con 


vex, fitted so as to leave between them the 


thickness and shape of the pan designed. 


The convex core is the “drag and the con 


eave the “cope.” the bottom of the pun act 


ing as runner for the casting 


hough they be. make in an admirable man 
her engine and pump parts and all repair 
work for the large cotton and silk mills. 
These foundries are all low, small buildings, 


fitted in most any place, between shops on 


pal street or at the rear of a dwell 








made of briek 


miolds. sure 


These cores, or 
nnd clay and baked hard, washed with pow 
dered charcoal, and used again and again 


The country foundries turn out these pans 


in great quantities, besides small 


the villages; but the city concerns, small 





work for 


FOUNDRYMEN, 


-TyPES OF CHINESE 


4 


ine Their space is limited and their ap 
Plianeces equally so. Phe fuel is the poorest 
looking coke imaginable. some coming from 
Chinese ovens, but the greater bulk from 
England, who finds here a lirge market for 
her cast-off stuff .and receives in the region 
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of thirteen gold dollars a ton for it 
Cut No. 1 


which is 


n group of cupolas, the 
both 
These in the pieture be 


shows 


style of common throughout 
China and Japan. 
long to a large coneern in Shanghai, and are 
soon to be replaced by those of later design. 

Cat No; 2 


and “wind-box,” 


gives a typical Chinese cupola 
and is the first one on rec 
This 


style also is general and all foundries have 


ord to use American pig iron in China. 


one or more like it. Some are built up in 


this shape with brick and mud and so re 
Inain permanent until burned out. Some are 


sminiler and others larger, the size of the 


hent determining which cupola shall be set 
up before the wind-box 
The 


hand, but by foot power, coolies stepping on 


for that day's run. 


“wind-box” is not alway worked by 


and off a “see-saw” arrangement, which al 
ternately raises and lowers the bellows. 
Cut 


La foundry, one of the few 


No. 3 gives the interior view of Yuen 
light enough to 


photograph. This is a large one for China, 
melting about 250 tons of metal a year. 
Cut No. 4 


drymen those with whom they 


will show the American foun 


will have to 


compete When China enters the race. No. 


1 stands on the extreme left, an unwilling 


subject for the camera. This group is one 


half the force employed at this place, the re 


miainder refusing to risk themselves before 


the machine. 
Wages 


here are about the same as in Ja 


pan, and the condition of living similar. 
No. 1 receives from §$1.25 to $1.50 (silver) a 
day, and each of his molders half that 


The 


from 20 to 30 


amount. laborer, or “cooley,” is paid 


cents for nine hours’ work, 
and a bit extra 
The 


on the whole a Chinese foundryman is much 


for over time. 


molder does slow but fair work. and 


more of a success than one would imagine 


from his looks. He is heavy and clumsy in 
appearance, and certainly is languid in his 
movements, 


The foundry is here, but needs many im 


the molder plies his trade, but 
several yvears’ 


provellents; 
more apprenticeship must be 
given him before he 
The 


furnace, the coke ovens, 


can fashion a mold like 


an American. rolling mill, the steel 


and blast furnace, 


all are in evidence, but time vet will pass be 


fore China can expect to supply her own 


market, a market which will grow as civil 


ization pushes into her interior, an interior 


vast and rich. 


(We are indebted to Rogers. Brown & Co 


for the information contained in this article 
and the illustrations 
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Need of Greater Uniformity in Pig Iron 
Analyses.* 

By THOS, D. WEST. 

While the 


a greater revolution in foundry practice than 


past four years have witnessed 


any like period, methods of making mixtures 


were never in the plight in which we tind 
The 


Chemistry in founding has brought 


them to-day. recent introduction of 
mn realiza 
tion of the impossibility of accurately judg 
ing the grade of an iron from fracture; yet 
there is still a prejudice with many against 
chemieal analysis as a determiner of grades 
oras a basis for making mixtures. It is un 
fortunate that there are features involved in 
that 
chemistry some ground for 


upon it. 


such analyses give the opponents of 
throwing doubt 
All improvements have to combat 
With more or less prejudice and difficulty be 
fore they can establish themselves. For this 
reason those who know from experience the 


value of working by chemical analyses, 
should not be discouraged or sit still and let 
the retarding inthuences have full sway. The 
thing to do is to determine the factors that 
tend to prevent 


analyses, and 


the general use of chemical 
work to 
The 


ence some agencies 


correct what needs 


correcting, Writer knows from experi 


that retard the general 
utilization of chemical analyses in making 
mixtures and in connection with this paper 
will cite a few of them. 

At the outset 
stated: 


two considerations may be 
First, the founder who continues 


mixtures by 


~ 


ie) 
judging the fracture of 
pig metal, will tind that the iron in his east 


ings is not 


make 


always what he would like to 


have it and will often cause him 


heavy 
losses. Second, the principles underlying 
established and their 
correct application gives the greatest assur 


ance of attaining desired ends. 


chemical analyses are 


What is best to do, retain the ola practice, 
or strive to perfect the new? This is a ques 
tion that interests the maker of pig iron, 


as 
well as the consumer; for if the blast fur 
haceman can remove thereby any of the 


*Paper read 
men + 


before the Pittsburg Foundry 


Association 
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grounds of complaint by users of his product, trouble would have been avoided had the 
he certainly has much to hope for from any founder understood how. to low for the 
progress toward perfecting analyses in mak hew chemist’s methods of lysis 

ing mixtures of iron. In one sense, the use Pwo other factors be mentioned 
of chemical analyses is but a comparative that affect the value of analyses: The char 


method, a guide to desired ends in making — acter of the chemist’s work and the purity of 


mixtures. With a certain percentage of sili the Chemicals used. Serious harm may be 
con, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese and done by a careless clit st and such men 
carbon in iron, other conditions being alike should have no place im a chemical labora 
as to fuel, ete., the progressive founder tory Mistakes are liable to happen with 
knows very closely just what physical re- any man, but where one is indifferent to 
sults he may expect from his mixtures. If them, no consideration should ever be ex 
all the procedures have been correct, he will tended Rhe strength and purity of chemi 
get expected results, but the ditheulty lies in cals is an important matter adse Ro guard 
the possibility of error. For example, if a against variations in eourd. all chem 
founder has been receiving metal from ome cnis are tested when received. and the im 
PABLE I—COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OF FOUNDRY |} 


Labora 


No tory. Sil. Sul. Phos Main G.€ ©. ¢ Pi 
1 A 1.0 O11 GO Oo 3.35 4S wt 
y. 1} MW) it sted Dt ee 
K C AR | 7 (Wd ile th ee} ( >.> 
| 1) 2.00 10 DY a) 3.20 52 ee 
» Io pal | OUT rt) iw ot be oben 
i I 2M a O17 ec >. NaD 
7 rp BAT Ol ni 
S ii mos O11 O17 a 3 be Su) oe 
4] | ake (Wt) Ons oh 3.04 4 Se 
1 J 2 Tas OS 
11 IX eg | 15 O12 oe 
12 l, oko O12 oid rd ee) Si t.11 
13 M wos OOS 1 1G 2.82 3G 3.18 
1-4 N ye Ay O1S GOO mt Deeded ya )) 
I ) Pay O20 | ant 3.32 25 v 
lt : 222A 1S HO3 ny o.42 pe re 
7 » yr ol 14 ou oda os GS 
1S iy Tee O17 o1O ns rr 1 it 


Greatest 


Variation. Sk UD 114 vie ee mt) 1. 
*Correspot vy letters e f la ip nif 1 ‘ f 1 . 
furnace that has a eareful chem pure rejected Po detern e® the variation 
ist and correct methods of deter due to the method and to personnal factors 


mination, he will) obtain—providing no the practice of standardizing drillings is fol 


errors have been made in the | ship lowed \ chemist will first obtain from 5 
ment or charging of iron—the results he to 20 pounds of clean, tine, well mixed drill 
counted on, in making his mixtures But ings, out of whiel e Will send samples for 
should this furnace change chemists or the aualysis to four or more chemists of Known 
founder secure iron from another furnace ability and accuracy in their work. The re 
changes occurring every day—we then find ports of these analyses uv be two to five 
conditions that may destroy the comparative months in coming bael When all are re 
results of past practice in making mixtures. ceived, he will accept the average as a stand 
Such changes often cause bad castings or ard. The labor and expense involved in pro 
castings lacking in the physical properties curing standardized drillings for testing 


desired, and may result in the furnaceman chemicals or analyses are considerable, and 


being censured or losing his trade rhe suggest the question: Why cannot a central 
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ry maintained where all chem ure of presenting in this paper 46 sets or 273 
sts dealing with cast iron could) obtain separate analyses from leading laboratories 
standardized drillings promptly and oat oa in the different iron working sections of this 
price colnparatively small’ As the writer is | country and one from Canada. The samples 
surrounded by blast furnaces and their lab the writer selected for the drillings lie be 
oratories, he has often thought of the steps fore youon the table. Here are three pieces 
that might be taken toward the establish of pig about 9 inches long, having 


34 ineh 


ment of such a standardizing laboratory holes drilled about 21 


for 


6 inches deep from the 
PUrLaes 


work and iron founding face down, and as close as they could be ob 
TABLE 2—COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OF BESSEMER IRON. 
Labora 
No tors Sil Sul Phos Man CS cn 1. <: 
It) \ dos lice Ot) OSS re: 5.19 io ott 
") ( PA AS O4S (ht B54 2 is SD 3.08 
] I> m4) ONG OSG | 3.10 4 3.74 
ae | De | On} i> 3S1 
oa Ss yg 25 Os aoe Aan) 
4 I Pda 4S USO Loy 14 ay 3.71 
et iN 2.20) od ONT 10 3.46 ou 3.6 
“4 Ib AE | OG GS} SY) oO. 
at Ix > SI (Win OSD SOO 
ON () tA 9 On UNt S4 3.06 25 3.01 
HL L, PS, Oy 111 SON) ol S4+ £35 
My ) oD ht ODS OST &:3 » Qe 82 ae 
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Pat 3—COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OF CHARCOAL IRON, 
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In ag paper read at the November meeting tained. The drillings from these sumples of 
‘ ~< association, the writer solicited the foundry, Bessemer and chareon] pigs respec 
vale eses of chemists willing to analyze tively, were kept separate, and those for each 
J x, so that the results could be checked pig thoroughly mixed, so as to ensure that 
np and compared It was surprising the all samples sent out were exactly alike. as 
great interest manifested in the work. As a far as it Was possible to get them by the use 
result of this enll, the writer las the pleas of pig metal. Pig iron was selected in place 
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of making any special Castings, so as to test tice than is generally carried on in the daily 

particularly the ordinary practice followed routine work of furnace laboratories. For 

at blast furnaces, in taking drillings from this reason a much greater variation in the 

pig metal, analysis of pig iron as it leaves the furnace 
fhe writer's thanks are tendered to the vard for the foundry may be expected than 

various firms and chemists mentioned in s shown by ‘Pables 1.2 and 3 

T ble 4 for so kindly furnishing the analyses The first suggestion that will come to the 


seed in Tables 1, 2 and 3 It has taken no practical furnaceman and founder in study 


smn expenditure of time and money to ob ing ‘Tables 1 2 amd 3. and w hare am 


tuimn tnese analyses, and it is to be hoped ranged im the order of their variations in 
that the end sought by this paper will lead silicon, is Whether the variation found in the 
all the contributors to feel that their labors analyses of the respective pig metals are 
have been devoted to a good cause. sufficient to huve any serious effect on their 

Casisiderivg that drillings were taken from comparative value when applied to making 
pig metal which are not as good for check mixtures of iron ho aid in seeing clearly 
ing purposes as those taken from oa clean What are the greatest variations to be found 


TABLE 4—FIRMS AND CHEMISTS FURNISHING COMPARATIVE ANAL\ 


Labora 


tory. Analyses Concerns Furnishing Analyses 
A 83 Sets. Buffalo Furnace Co., Buffalo, N.Y rank Tiersh, Chemist 
B > Sets Carnegie Steel Co., Cochran, Pa. oJ. Me Camp, Chemist 
C 3 Sets. Pennessee Coal, tron & Railroad Co.. Birmingham, Ala 
J. R. Harris, Chemist 
1) 3 Sets. Embreville Tron Co.. Embreville, Tenn. PL E. Thompson, Chemist 
Io 3 Sets Phillips ‘Testing Laboratory, Birmingham, Ala 
I 83 Sets. Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 11 
G 1 Net. Spearman Tron Co., Sharpsville, Pac. W. BE. Dickinson, Chemist 
I 1 Net. Thomas Tron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa 
l 1 Net. everett Furnace, Everett. Pa. FP. R. Bennett. Chemist 
J 1 Net Booth, Garrett & Blair, Philadelphia, Pa 
IX 2 Sets. Crane Tron Co... Catasauqua, Pac. Pb AL Kuauss, Chemist 
L, &o Sets. Tlamilton Furnace Co... Hamilton, Ontario 
M 1 Set James C. Foster, Shetheld, Ala 
N 2 Sets. Warwick Tron Co... Pottstown, Pac. Wim. A. Stephan, Chemist 
) 2 Sets. Andrews, Hitchcock & Co... Youngstown, Ohio 
:” 9 Sets Dr. Ro Moldenke., Metr. Ene... Pittsburg, Ps 
() 1 Net yethichem Tron Go. So. Bethlehem, Pa \. lL. Colby, Met. Kny 
Kt 2 Sets. Claire Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa... 1. IK. Smith, Chemist 
Ss 1 Net. Stewart lron Co., Sharon, Pa... KE. Ro Sanborn, Chemist 
l 1 Set Superior Charcoal Tron Co., Detroit, Mieh.. W. PL Puts 


lath, Chemist 


especially prepared and solid) casting, amd in the analyses shown, attention 


bois called to 
an the last line of each table In ‘Table 1 
alvses at the present time. the close results 


that there is no uniformity of method in 


there 
isan anetual difference of 27 for silicon. old 
seen in Tables 1, 2 and 3 ar 


e very creditable for sulphur, .114 for phosphorus, 23 for man 
to the various chemists and demonstrate that gahese, and 1.09 for the total carbon. Table 
great care Was exercised by all Tn justice ~ shows a variation of .22 for s licon, .O1S 
to the donors of these analyses, it is to be for sulphur, .O31) for phosphorus, .36 0 for 
said that the analyses given by the respect: ve Manganese and 1.04 for total 


earbon. Table 
firms and chemists may not represent halt » shows .21 for silicon. Ovo fo; sulphur, .067 
of their work, as checks were run on the an for phosphorus, .22 for manganese and .oge 


alvyses reported to make sure no error had for total carbon When su a difference is 
been tminde ro illustrate what is meant by to be found in analyzing pig metal where 
“checks” the last two analyses of each table the greatest care and skill has been exer 
are cited, whieh are Dro Moldenke’s check cised as exhibited in Tables 1. 2 and 3 Whit 
ings. ‘This is, of course, more exacting prac are the chances to be run in 


accepting 
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analyses made by the different rapid meth 


ods in the rush of day furnace 
tice? Tere 


skill, a 


to alack of uniformi 


every prac 


We have, With the best of cure 
ingredients 


y in labora 


and variation im the 


mainly due 
methods and of a standard for analyses 


to affect two-thirds of all the cast 


tory 
sullicient 
either bad, 


ings made, causing them to be oO! 
ill-suited for the use for which they were 
intended. 

Is it not time that furnacement and foun 


dryvmen were awakening to the hecessits ol 


co-operating to secure greater uniformity in 


the methods of making chemical analyses 


and in establishing a central standardizin. 


agency 


Phe writer holds description of several 


ot thye methods used for obtaining Tiie 


} 1 . . ‘THLISETS 
analyses shown in the tables and chemi 


seen them could outline their rea 
As tlie 


Who have 


ditferent results 


sous for viving 


writer ix not nm chemist, he does not assulne 


snvthing regarding their) work 


to discuss 


now being done in this 


headed by the 


Some wood work is 


line by a committee eminen 


Dr. C2 B. Dudley. It is to be hoped that the 
near future may see such a co-operative 


geney as that referred to, so that it may In 


as 
patronized by all chemists employed im th 


manutpeture or use of cast roth. 


The Use of the Riser in Casting. 
By A FOREMAN MOLDER 


“Riser” is the name given to the overtlow 


of a mold, indicating when a mold is tilled at 


the time of casting. Risers are necessary 
for ma three fold purpose: First, as already 


when na mold is full; second, 
mold of the 


stated. to show 


to relieve the highest part of a 


makes for the 


dirty metal, which invariably 
highest part; aud third, for feeding pur 
poses They likeswise assist in checking 


the strain and velocity—two very important 


ntters for which a molder must) intell 


vently provide 

In the first place, it is necessary in casting 
or one to have an idea as to the most suit 
ladle. It is 


unduly 


able moment for checking the 


no Uncommon mistake to see a mold 


strained for want of precision in this matter. 


By an intelligent observance of the habits 


that accompany risers, such as noticing the 


blowing off, and whether the risers 


WSOS 


are shut or open, the practised ear and eye 
have no difficulty in detecting the immediate 


appearance of the metal. 


The number of risers in a job should 


always be tixed as far as practicable and be 


proportioned in accordance with the size ot 


the pouring gates. Care should be taken to 


lave the risers at all times somewhat less 
than that of the pouring gates, otherwise 


the force of Compression necessary for cast 


ing Will be a failure. If we consider a job 


being cast, the risers of which are twice that 
of the pouring gates, and the metal is some 
What duller than desirable, there is nothing 
them that 


surer lost for 


Want of compression on account of the metal 


the casting will be 


having failed to rise into the riser basins. 


the extra area of the risers diminishing the 


hydrostatic pressure, which in its turn 


eattses the metal to set, and in consequence 
of this the casting will show defects in its 
highest parts. These defects are more ap 


parent Where flat surfaces 
No doubt 


of risers, but it is mostly of an architectural 


predominate 


much work is cast without the aid 


order, Even in this class of work some 


What is blow-off about the 


the 


prefer called a 


corners or terminus of mold, which is 


the means of brightening up what would 


otherwise be a dull part of the casting: but 
as this may not be more than a twentieth of 
the pouring gate, it is not necessary to treat 
This class of 


little 


must be 


it after the manner of a riser, 


work is always preferred with as 


broken skin as possible, and as it 
high 
The 


What is 


ast ata temperature, risers are not a 


hecessily. molding here 


the 


principle of 


adopted is knowh as “turn 


over.” with top and bottom, These being 


tightly clamped, there is no real danger from 
straining, no matter at what speed the mold 
tilled, 


The placing of a riser on the highest part 


nay be 


must at all times be observed, at the saeri 
tice of all 


that 


other considerations. It 
the 


may be 
proportionately to thickness ot 
Inetal there is no real necessity for placing 
a riser here for feeding purposes; but as this 
the 


is indispensable, in order to relieve the dirt 


is the highest part of the casting, riser 


or Kish which is sure to locate itself in this 
While clearly 


of the risers on the highest parts, it is like 


part, showing the necessity 


Wise hecessary to place risers on other parts 
Which may have considerably thicker metal. 
With 


as often occurs 


certain castings con 
taining valve seats. 
It is not advisable that a feeding rod 


should be put more than three or four inches 
into the mold; and having placed it in this 
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position, it is then wrought up and down While such a 


sate as the one described 
sufficiently to keep the gate from closing Ih nav be re koned gs ae facto of safety in 
order that the fluid metal which is lying securing a solid tlange, it by 1 


ne means fuar 


n the basin will supply the castings, to antees a solid casting. and entin satisfac 
solidify this particular part of the casting. tion can only be obtained by 


the use of such 


rhe molder must be on the look out to guarfl a gate and the aetion of the feeding red. In 


igainst too much feeding, and the moment lig. 1, basin C, the flange being considerably 
e notices the metal assuming a pasty na less, there is no real necess tv for applying 
ture he should work his rod gradually out the feeding rod here. as n inv molders deo 
of the mold. It is simply a waste of tim ind material to 

Having shown the riser in its first and do so, as the action, coming from the highest 
second purpose, we will now consider the pore, is amply sufticient for all its demands 
third purpose referred to—i. e., as a means of We have used Fig. 2 as a contrast to show 


: : the difference : 
solidifying certain parts of castings, those difference of a cylindrical hody without 


anges in its relation 


parts in general being flanges of cylindrical to risers and feeding 
shaped castings, cast in the horizontal pos ’ / { : a 

tion. There are other forms of castings be : ‘ ‘ ( } i> / 
<ides these which might be referred to, but Se 

is they are so numerous the one referred to 1 

will suttice. As this paper is simply intend 





ed to show the use of the riser in casting, it 


would be unwise to touch upon the different 


classes of work necessitating the assistance p> 
of the feeding rod, which is as frequently 
ipplied to the pouring gate as it is to the 


riser. In Fig. 1, riser B, it will be seen that 


Sane heces 


sity for risers iS le’ DPrevion : 
the flange is much larger than that at A | Is one. with this 
’ a dilfherenes threat y , 
at its Opposite end. Of course this thiange . rig. 31 i\ ’ “Hh to serve 
: p a two-fold PUP pose that ~ \ | e] 
s proportionately thicker, in consequence o ‘ lk relieving 
. ‘ 7 : ; the mold of its dirtiest metal vhich j pe 
Which this part of the casting is longest in a Heh invari 
- P Fr . ably Inakes for thy rhest nart at the Md 
setting: and with no application of the = le mold), 
It also serves the purpose of fy ae , 
feeder here. the only result possible would ne . | | a eding: but as 
‘ rig. 2 shows no thinewes nnel thvees ‘ . 
be what is termed a drawn hole. showing F na e is nothing 


but proportionate metal t roughout, feeding 














: BA Pe Snot a necessity But Ss equally neces 

” 7 ree at) sary that the gates at the ext emities must 
vai oa 2 

aD be there, in order that these parts of the 

$ a casting may be as clean ss s possible to 
vet them 

rhe render will se« fron tlre ferns uniele r 

consideration that the metal is striking rizht 

aeross the back of the core and finding its 

— Beco Way to the hottom: it gradually rises right 

to the spot where t tirst entered the mold 

FiG. I. but on its return it has laden itself with an 

accumulation of dust and the oxide of jron 

itself a considerable depth into the casting Next we will take up the question ef the 

This would be more intensified were thre opening or closing of the riser at the tim 

riser of a small size—say one-third the of casting. Ht ts stated by: these whe am 


thickness of the flange. The riser B should to uphold thre opening of risers it the tinne 


be of an oblong type. its breadth not less of ensting 


that the inereased volume of sir 


than 4 or 3-16 in. aside less than the full and gas under pressure naturally seeks for 


thickness of the flange. It must be obvious i speedy exit, and if refused such. the resun 


from this increased size that the riser cate can only be detrimental to the mold for 


remains fluid for a longer period, whieh in scrabbing. Then, again, they maintain that 
its turn has the better chance of feeding the by keeping the risers oper the dust caused 
flange, even though no rod be applied. by the motion of the gas finds an easy way 
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of escnpe. which is the means of securing i 
sound and clean casting. This sounds all 
very well in theory, but they seem to forget 


that with closed risers there is no current o 


gases blowing off. The mold being hermeti 


eal closed is sound: everything inside s 
nh absolute quietness, and the gases give 
way to the fluid metal as it finds its way 
throu every crevice of the motd., and 
littieds tself up through the riser wit 


comparative placidity But without an 


opening there can be no current. no matte) 


with what pressure of gas a mold may be 
filled No two molds can be said to gen 
erate gases alike, they at all times being 


dissimilarly placed through variation of tem 


perature and dampness inherent to the sand 


and atmosphere. Take as an example oa 
dry-sand mold which is comparatively free 
from gases: if is of little consequence 


whether its risers be open or shut. Should 


the current be blowing off with considerable 


force 


wrong 


there is no dread of anything going 


With the mold, the strength of whieh 


han able to resist the strongest cur 


S more th 
rent possible. ‘hen. again, the gases being 


almost nil compared with a green-sand mold, 


we have always been inclined to leave thy 
risers open, such being the means of allow 
ne any stenm caused through dampness 

ereated, may be, through the stamping of 


daubing of joints with loam 


bearings or 


tO escape Phe treatment applicable — to 
risers in dry-sand work is equally good for 
loan But to return to the most. critical 
point namely, risers in heavy green-sand 
work we would in every case advise those 


who have to handle such to rigidly abide by 
elosed risers. 


We mins 


advantages of compressed gas sustaining a 


now make a brief allusion to the 


mold at the time of casting. Before pre 


ceeding to this would be well to 


point it 
from whence these gnuses come Ih 


the green-sand mold, the sand may be said 


to contain about 20 per cent. of coal in th 


form of coal dust. which is ground to. the 
finest possible condition: then the other in 
zredients in the black sand, which forms a 


wood part of the ‘bulk of the facing sand 


contain in a moistened state what may be 
termed marshy matters, all of whieh com 
bine to form the gases referred to. A mold 
that is ready to receive metal can contain 


nothing but air: but immediately molten 


etal enters such a mold, the gas begins to 


yenerate, and is intensified in pressure until 


the mold is tinally filled, such gases being 


forced to make their exit through the inter 


stices of the top part and the surrounding 
vent holes which usually accompany green 
sand molding. This is one of the primary 


advantages which are to be obtained by the 


risers being closed. If we consider for a 
moment a mold with its four sides, we shail 
with 
The 


seeking for an exit goes 


advantages are to be gained 
mold 


fact of sucha 


see what 


such oa under gus compression, 


force 


a great way to sustain the whole interior 


and no part of the mold is more sustained 


than the top, this part being the most 


critical for drawing down through the heat 
of the metal, and more especially is this se 
tilling No 


such advantages as here referred to can be 


Where the mold is too long in 


got with the risers open, as the gases under 
such conditions are supposed to pass freely 
through the risers as they generate ino the 


shall 
knowing that 


mold, therefore we continue to 


keep 


to the closed riser, with such 


it is an impossibility to err in so far as the 
lreatment ot Mechan 


al World, 


risers is concerned, 


Manchester, HEnelanad.) 
The [lission of the Riser. 
By PHIL, GARLICK 


If a 


to leave a heavy 


easting should be so proportioned AS 


connecting link between 


the vate and the riser, there is danger. if 


very light that 


sections exist in the casting 


filled, 
finds the least 


these will not be because the metal 


flows where it resistance, If 


it should thus be ensier for the metnl to 


follow the heavy portion of the casting and 


finsl an outlet through the riser than to fill 


the light sections of the casting, then the 


riser becomes am absolute detriment. Sey 


eral cases have been known where = suel 
castings refused to run, when risers wer 
placed thereon and the difficulty was) en 
tirely overcome, When the latter were dis 
carded, 

The old saving that “where ignorance is 


bliss it is folly to be wise’ accounts for 


nanny of the oddities in practice, which one 


encoulters in the foundry,  Phose therein 


often lack a knowledge of the es 


engaged 
sential principles of dynatnies, and many of 
Intention of 


the contrivances made with the 


SOCCUPTTY oat More perfect product, become 


Violation of 
NMiolder”’ 


surer 


useless through their 


When “A 
nothing 


physical 


laws Foreman tells us 


that “there is than that the 
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casting will be lost for the want of com 
pression on account of the metal having 
failed to rise in the riser basins, the extra 
area of the risers diminishing the hydros 
tatic pressure.” he exhibits an ignorance of 
dynamic laws, which is too common in the 
foundry. Tlvdrostatic pressure is not regu 
lated by the size or shape of any inlet or 
outlet, which may be placed on the casting 
but is governed entirely by the height of the 
fluid) metal Wei might as well sav that the 
pressure of water in a tank depended on the 
size of the outlet instead of upon the height 
of the water, as to say that the size of the 





D : | r 


Fig. 3 


riser determined the hydrostatic pressure in 
umole The pressttre doa riolel cleypn lils 
solely upon the height attained by the metal 
It will also be news te many foundryimen 
that in a mold having top and botton 
clamped together, there is no real danget 
from straining. Plates and like castings 
molded in flasks, not provided with cross 
bars of sufficient rigidity to withstand the 
hydrostatic pressure, will strain at the cen 
ter every time without showing as much as 
a fin at the edges, not to speak of straining 
enough at this place to cause a run out. 
“The placing of a riser on the highest 


part must at all times be observed. at the 
sacrifice of all other considerations.” This 
Is & new commandment added to our foun 
dry catechism, and let us see if there is any 
reason for its acceptance It is advocated 
because “the riser is indispensable, in oper 
to relieve the dirt or kish which is sure to 
locate itself in this part.” If a mold is made 
right there is no necessity for having dirt 
in any part thereof, but taking it for granted 
that there jis dirt. which raises to the high 
est part of the mold. what does the riser 


do? It relieves the mol? therefrom onty to 


the extent of the aren « l ed by the riser 
In the illustrations show ve the risers 
AB Fig. 2. do nothing towards reliev ng the 
dirt) in thie mold betwee 1 tt respective 
locations Diit. being light than iron, will 


hy the foree of gravity 


thre highest 


point and consequently ravels vertically 
While the writer seeks to nuke ous believe 
that it will travel in a he ntal direction 
Che risers in Fig. 1 do not nsure a clean 


flange, except right below immediate 
veen A D, A E 


Rig. 3, the dirt may lodge and nothing bu 


location On either side lye 


he making of th riser the full width of 
Neither 
does dirt always rise to the top, as many 


the flange will tend to prevent this 


i a 
eylinder or pulley shows in being turned 
up, When the kish is found to have loeated 
against the side oj e mold, through som 
slight adhesiveness Many evlinders are 
cast with as nk ng head, the full s ze of the 


barrel, to insure cleanliness, which would 
never be done, if the placing of un riser at 
the highest point would absorb all of the 
impurities generated We herefore, arrive 


at the conclusion, that oa riser, placed with 


the intentio of beir i receptaed] for dirt. 
must, to be efheciiy cover ah area equal 
to the horizontal cross sectional a ea oof the 


of a feed 
ne head it should be placed on ¢ heaviest 
part, if possible. as this will be the last te 
se lidify and « channel should by kept open 
in order that the neceseary metal to supply 
the shrinkage may reach the place where it 
is needed, The writer's cont: ntion that “it 
is not advisable that a feeding rod should he 


put more than three or four inches into the 


suous. The feed 
ing rod should rene the central portion of 


mold” is somewhat amb 


the heaviest part of the casting to be fed 
no matter what the distances av be. The 


hecessity for using the feeding rod thay be 
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done away with by supplying a feeding head 
having the same cross-sectional area as the 
part to be fed. This Is exemplified in cast 

ing rolls. where a sinking head, full size 
which makes it a continuation of the top 
of the roll, is used and afterwards turned off 
in the lathe. 

Facing mills on the other side of the water 
must be in a prosperous condition if the sand 
used in green-sand molding contains about 
twenty per cent. of sea coal. Even if this is 
the proportion contained in the facing sand 
it seems to us to be rather strong. One to 
five makes a facing sand that we have never 
heard of being used If “A Foreman 
Malate s troubled with cold) shuts in his 
castings, or, if their surface is checkered 
like an alligator hide, he will tind the trou 
ble disappearing by burning up his coal in 


some other manner. 


The Manufacture and Use of Chill Rolls. 


Phe making of chill rolls, and the method 
at eiremplovinent im tin plate works, con 
te subjects in which there is og surpris 
ne lack of technical Knowledge, or even con 
census of opinion Ino nearly all chill roll 
foundries practically the same methods pre 


vail so faroas the mechanical manipulation 
voes. Vet by slight variations im the mixture 
andinthe details of practice, whieh are per 
laps not well understood by the mamufactu 

ers themselves, roils are produced: whose per 
ormiinice ino aetual practice differs widely 
Not only this. but in different tin plat 
works, Where the practice is apparently 


the same, rolls whieh are practicalls 
identical in character behave very different 
l\ Kivery chill roll imanufacturer can tell of 
enses where le furnished to two works rolls 


Which bore everv evidence of being identical 


1 aracter, and whieh in one plant gave 
eminent satisfaction, while in the other their 
performiuinee was didde the lasis of com 
plain, although as careful ao serutiny as 


could be mmde failed to show Wp) cena differ 
ianner f their use 
whic could court for the differ 
ence in the results obtained. Tt must be ad 


mitted that there are present such dit 

ferences in the way tin plate rolls are used 

noditferent plants as will sometimes, or per 

aps Erecue nily, necount for the breakage of 
1) 


1 roll in one plant when it would have en 


loved: long and successful career im oan 
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There is not now such an understandins 
on the part of either foundrymen or tin plat 
works Inanagers, or the exact modus oper 
andi by which a tin plate roll is broken, as 
will permit of iaprovements being made in 
their manufacture or use to greatly reduces 
roll breakage. Tt is now pretty generally ad 
mitted that the breakage of tin plate rolls is 
due to either faulty manufacture or some 
thing in their use in whieh temperature is 
the governing factor. Whether or not there 
has been a fault in the manufacture can be 
determined by the proper examination of 
ihe roll after it has been broken, but when 
no such defect of manufacture exists, the 
subject has been only slightly limited when 
the trouble las been attributed to something 
connected with heat. Tt was shown some 
time since, in a series of articles in) these 
columns, that no such pressures are obtained 
in anvthing like normal praetice in tin plate 
rolling as will break a tin plate roll, of ordi 
harily good manufacture, whieh is not sub 
ject to internal strains. While a roll may be 
in such a state of stress as it comes from the 
foundry as will make it weak enough to be 
broken in ordinary practice, the great mum 
her of rolls which are not broken, but wear 
out in service, shows that such a state of 
original stress is not inherently connected 
With their method of manufacture. and it 
follows that very many breakages probably 
the great imajeritv—-are due to internal 
stresses set up by irregular expansion, This 
irregular expansion may be due to different 
cooticients of expansion in different parts 
of the roll. or to different temperatures 
in different parts of the roll, oor oa 
combination of both. It should be pointed 
out again, that in a tin plate roll the iron of 
Which has the tensile strength whieh it 
should have there is strength sufficient to 
withstand from 15 to 20 times the pressure 
Which is developed in ordinary tin plate roll 
ing If the roll breaks, it nav sometimes De 
shown that it did so while attempting a re 
duction in the pack rolled considerably 
vreater than the normal This proves on 
eause of breakage but does not prove that 
this is the principal cause, and it las been 
shown that this is not in itself anything like 
a sufficient cause. The greater G¢ause lies in 
internal stresses, the slightly increased 
pressure from the pack being simply the 
“last straw.’ Tf noe internal stresses wer 
present, no moderately good chill roll could 
he broken by giving a cold pack double the 
reduction whieh a hot pack usually under 
YOOS Tin and Terne. 
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Trade Outlook. 

Despite the beginning of war the iron 
trade continues to show considerable actiy 
tv. It is claimed by many with some show 
of justice that although such is the case, 
vet the uneertainty incident to this has 
had the effect of keeping back new en 
terprises, Which have for a long time been 
contemplated. While a few foundries are 
running rather light, vet quite a number are 
very busy. Malleable foundries especially 
seem to have their hands full, and more 
than one report turning business away be 
cause they are too busy. Harvesting ma 
chine works are increasing their orders, and 
with hardly an exception are crowded to 
their utmost to take care of the business 
that is being offered them. Railroads who 
make their own wheels and castings seem 
to be running full and purchasing consider 
able material outside. ‘That the industrial 
works of this country are pretty hard fight 
ers is shown in the bidding on an order foi 
ibout 3.20) gross tons of pipe for St. Johns 
New Brunswick It seems that there is a 
duty of S7 per ton on cast iron pipe, which 
after July 1 will be S6 per ton for British 
nakers, while it will be SS for American 


producers lo begin with tt erefore, the 
latter are at oa disadvantage of Sv per ton 


I 


1 spite of this the National Foundry and 
‘ipe Works of Scottdale, Pa., were the low 
est bidders. The following are the bids 
R. McLaren & Co.. Glasgow, Scotland, S31; 
Three Rivers Lron Company, Quebec, $28.50; 
Montreal Pipe & Foundry Company. $2045: 
Howard Harrison LTron Company, S33.96: R 
D. Wood & Co.. ot Philadelphia, S2O.50: (TL 
MeAvity & Sons. SvO.25 Londonderry Tron 
Company, Londonderry, N.S... SBO.B0: 4. & 
R. Roberts, Limited. West Boyvnemouth 
Knglind, for 24ineh, $32.50 and) 12-ineh 
Soo; Addyston Pipe & Steel Company, $31.58, 


and the National Pipe & Foundry Company 
827.80. 


You Are One of Them. 

As news-gatherers of all that pertains to 
the foundry trade in all its branches we 
have been favored with a success bevond 
our expectations. For this we give credit to 
the hearty co-operation which has been ten 
dered us by our renders. It is a sort of a 
custom with some trade journals to inflate 
their air cushions with such headings as 
“Special Correspondence.” “Krom our Ar 
tist in Timbuctoo.” ete... when anyone con 
versant with the expense of special news 
gathering knows that this is only a form of 
self-flattery. Even the great dailies of the 
country, with millions of readers and mil 
lions of capital are compelled to associate 
in order to make the expense of news-gath 
ering come within reasonable bounds 

We consider every reader of this paper 
our “special” correspondent We do not be 
lieve in “red tape" in shop affairs, neither 
co we have any of that article in the pub 
lishing of this paper. We do not lay down 
« code of morals for correspondents to fol 
low. If vou have anything you want to 
tell us, write it down in anyway vou like. 
We consider the homely language of the 
mechanic far more forceful and convineing 
than the most polished oratorieal effort 
We invite vou to take a hand in our talks 
wbout shop affairs, in fact we ask you to 
consider vourself as ohe of oul specially 


appointed” correspondents 
A Brass Foundry Incident. 
The apprentice bov at Casters brass foun 


dry had made a discovery that surprised and 


puzzled him, and incidentally Caster also. 
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It was in this wise, he Ghe apprentice, 1 and manner of molding it. And most. ot 
med, had been making some brass knobs them do. Some foremen, however, are so 
twoand a half inches in dinmeter, they were officious that they will not allow this. and 
cored out to 3-32" in thiekness and wer like Caster, compel the molder to pour cool 
used to decorate the railing, that kept visit When they Know the metal should be hot. A 
ors from vetting tangled up in the working heavy bearing box, rammed = firm on the 
parts of the big engines, built by the firm back, will require hotter inetal than if 

\ small V-shaped gate, the size of one’s rammed soft. With cool metal it will In 
finger-tip was used to run them. and the either concave or ‘shrunk. while the ‘soft 
sprue Was an inch in thiekness and about one poured hot. will probably ‘buekle. | 
four inches in height. knew how To had rammed those boxes. ni 

Phe apprentice had made hundreds of Wits, of course, more capable of regulating 
them. and never had any trouble nor did the metal than was Caster, but you coul 
he lave any trouble on this occasion, only not tell him that. Thin pieces have to In 
he forgot the coves in one of the molds, an poured hot, or else the metal will be likely 
when he cnme to shake out, he discovered to set before the mold is tilled. A) casting 
that, amd was surprised, not only at having that is not what would be called thin, bu 
forgotten his cores, but at the appearamee io dec than oan ineh in thiekness, may b 
of the castings. safely poured with the metal at a mediun 

As knobs they were certainty Had, not temperature, there being very little danget 
having cores, but as castings, they were or cnrinkage. as the metal solidifies tor 
eood, and this is what puzzled him quickly, and by pouring cool we get hice 

If they had been wanted solid, Castet looking castings: but where there is over an 
Twi md everything had) to be done Tis iInely of metal ino my opinion, to be on the 
wav would have been to put on oa hare safe side it is best to pour with the metal 
vate, heavy sprue ahout 5 inches in height, aton lively heat. although it need not be 


ane pour cool ind lhe would net have ex boiling.” 


pected to get them inc any other ways not Hlere he paused, but as no one said) ans 
wot thre Mpprentiee, ms, OF Course, he only thine. he continued: 
knew what Caster had told) him “Eve worked in shops where they pou 
But here they were, and Caster, when | everything hot, and yew d be surprised a 
hed examined theme well, remarked that) it the luek they lad. TP domt remember ever 
Wa Funny what a difference lot metal seeing ao shrunken casting, while ‘drawing 
could thake, Poured cool those things — at the gate would be a surprise, while here 
would have been tlat on top with that gate Where we generally pour cool and put on 
and head heavy sprues, its nothing out of the way te 
Uhimportant as the incident was. it) was see a shrunken casting. If T lad my way 
not without results, for a day or two after but it’s no use talking. PT canmt—but, anywan 
When Pramp? made a couple oof heavy | always feel good when To am given 
boxes and lost them by shrinkage, Caster chance to use hot metal. especially on 
aecording to his habit. said he thought th: ‘chunky’ work, and oT always make the 
metal had been lot enough, and was going molds so they will stand the hot metal by 
on further but suddenly recollected) some having my sprues and gates clean nnd tirm 
thing, cheeked himself and said ino nore and corners rounded off, because the hotter 
signed tone, “Well, we'll have to try them the metal the more diable it is to ‘eutl ane 
little hotter next time.” whieh they did that is probably the reason why some peopl 
ind sot them all right, and so ‘Tramp was don’t care to pour hot.” 


absolved from blame, as Caster always reg 


Something About Foundry Office Work. 


Ulated the heat of the metal. 


\l] of Which foes to show S MONE 
how, To sup] By A FOUNDRY CLERK 
lisa is best to pour hot instend of cool aa ‘ : ‘ P 
; The way by which weighing, shipping and 
said) Tramp when the ineident cropped up ; : 9 ; 
} receiving is done in’ foundries depends a 
dt the hoon lour “Some of vou. however 


Will remember many things that it is better , 

: class of work produced. 

TO Pour Coo nha so we Mmhe t mw faet th: iff 

y me : sla : ci In order to show the different Ways, I 

qy '\ (ley vl) nN . ‘ ’ lhisn . . ° . 
‘ mokder ought to Tse able when hl shall give a brief explanation from personal 


metal is at the right heat to suit his work experience in the following: 


sood deal on the size of the plant, and the 


_— 
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Ih the risthles dole tresses this shippin 
weighing and receiving is a department by between 7 and S in the ning. meanwhile 
tself. Whatever product = bre t into the thy tes wt, 


scrate! 


shipping room Ss oyssorted. counted = ane rool fro} ! ‘ 1 le that there is a 
packed up in barrels or left in loose lots wl fo whine s is told 
rhe shipype r ois wuiced 1yy ~ order-book, 0 ’ ‘ sronnal ike ' 
vhich is lined up in suc , Walt that on ot of certail | . ors r Those 
e left hand appears the customers nan custings sre ( shed and 
ind the items which form the order, on the thie veight ¢ ets, whe 
pposite puice the items are entered nt l s is done thr ~ e senle 
sume Way, with plenty of room left, for the slip. this slip is vive te) e te ster. and h 
ecking of shipments vill tun Ove es © clerk. the 
\ttel im custings ante sorted ‘| ” ws ‘ 
,a Way 
e clerk will entet t t - s peda . , iY \e 
ook. and if in barrels ‘ ‘ iii lye ( ) ‘ i fa 
‘ mrrel oo { Loose ols i] Laas _— 
( a lo ~ i t \ ireairs . = ness lhe] ke « TES 
veighed. and ( elg Lise ¢ eres ee s t'} ~ Li ( ilso 
shipping bool elste eres Thebdile 1 . | ‘ r j ses 
stands a ( end oft een Ih the s ‘ =» _ ’ ie 
e boo ] ‘ ov ~ ile lits <sS | “ ‘) . Fr 
ported tf ‘ \ srles 1 ee 
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} 
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Fic. 1—BirbD's-EYE VIEW OF WORKS OF THE MCCULLOUGH-DALZELL COMPANY, AT 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


terials go into them: just how much and has there been such a widespread intelli 
what kind of service he can expect to get gence gmong Wworkingmen, and the chief 
out of them And the more he knows the reason of it is that never before has there 
better workman he is been such a general spirit of intelligent pro 

Never before in the history of the world eressiveness aimong manufacturers, This 























F1iG. 2—LABORATORY OF MCCULLOUGH -DALZELL COMPANY. 
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s particularly true among 
And fact 


enough the 


foundry men 


the that it is true is explanation 


ol marvelous that has 


progress 


been made in business during 


the foundry 


the past decade or so. 


But to get down to the application—every 
foundryman, or 


He is 


hearly every one, 


uses @Cra 


cibles. 


interested in crucibles: wants 
to know everything there is to know about 
them, and about the methods of their man 
ufacture. Realizing this faet. a 


representa 
tive of THE FOUNDRY made a little flying 
Pittsburgh a 


trip to short 


time ago and vis 
MeCullough 


ted the extensive works of the 
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pass The plant was established in S72 
and since that time has grown steadily in 
size, until now, as has been stated, it) is 
numbered among the most important cruci 
ble making establishments in the world 
They are fitted with the most perfect ma 
chinery Known, and w labor saving ae 
Vices of every sort Many of these appli 
unees are the invention of the McCullough 
Dalzell Company and are used only by 
them. They aid very materially, not only 
in the production of perfect crucibles, but 
in the economy of labor and Spruce, The 
plant is heated throughout by steam and a 








FiG. 3—SHOP SCENE, McCt 


Dalzell Company for the purpose of placing 
before the readers of this paper some of the 
making 


more interesting points of crucible 


in a thoroughly modern establishment, 


The works of this company are among the 


largest of their kind in the world, and lo 
cated as they are in the very heart of the 
world’s greatest steel and brass manufac 


turing district, have peculiar advantages in 


the turning out and shipment of thei 


product. 


Che works cover about three (3) acres, and 
are admirably located with regard to ship 


ping facilities, having direct connection 


with trunk lines to all points of the com 


LLOUGH-DALZELL COMPAN) 


uniform temperature is maintained, in order 


that the crucibles be 


cold 


Everything about the 


niay unaffected 
of manu 


establish 


by 


damp on during the 


process 
facture 


ment is as clean, and free from any foreign 


matter that might injure the produet, as it 
is possible to make it, even the water that 
is used being carefully tiltered to remove 
orszamie matter that might otherwise pet 
into the crucible mixture 

\ great deal of attention has also been 
paid to the comfort and convenience of the 
workmen, there being wash rooms. with hot 


cold 


dinner 


and Water, cupboards 


be 


W here 


clothing 


and buckets can kept, and other 
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F1iG. 4——PLASTER PARIS MOLDS EMPLOYED IN THE MAKING OF CRUCIBLES. 
conveniences that help to make life easier The firm maintains its own laboratory 
and work more pleasant for the men whose presided over by a competent Chemist whose 
skill and faithfulness count for so much to chief delight is proving his usefulness by 


the firm employing them occasionally discovering some new combina 

















Fic. 5—YARD SCENE, IMPORTED CLAY. 
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tion of materials that will raise the ett property that gives it its value in crucible 
ciency of the erucible. inaking 

Five sizes of steel erucibles are manufa Mlumbago is frequently called graphite. or 
tured, and. thirty-five sizes of crucibles for Dlack lead. and is found ino miany parts of 
the melting of the more precious metals the world It is mined similarly toe coal, 
ranzinge from the tiny jewelers crucible to nod comes in largest quantities from the 
the 900 pound melting pots used by the Island of Ceylon. and from: seme parts of 
large brass tonndries. The firm also man North America, 
ufnactures a full line of covers, lids, Stoppers Che Cevlon nod American plumibage ait 
phosphorizers, teeming pots, ete.: and will fer widely in many respects: that found in 
make to order any special plumbageo article this country being of less specific gravity. 
that may be needed for either general or and without the body of the Ceylon produet 
experimental use, North American plumbago contains in its 
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Fic. 6—UNPACKING KLINGENBERG CLAY. 


Phe two principal materials used in eruci aaturadl state SO to SO per cent of silien and 
ble making are plumbage. or graphite. and other impurities that must be removed be 
cliv. Neither, of itself will make a perflect fore It is of Commercial value his purity 
melting pot: the one crumbles, the other Ie process reduces it to the form of tlake. 
eracks, Together. however, combined in in Which it is commonly seld 
just the proper proportions, they produce a In the American mines a great deal of 
Inaterial that is practically impervious to Mica Is found. and. as it) resembles flak 
heat. plumnbage quite closely t is very diftticuh 

Plumbago is a mineral consisting chiefly io separate them ln feet. neo mnaehinery 
of carbon and resembling very Closely thy has ever been invented ot will do the 
diamond, and ordinary coal It is not so work sutisfaetoril Phe presenee of mien 
pure as the diamond, but is so similar that destrovs the more valuable preperties of 
the dinmond when subjected to intense hent graphite. and thus furnishes a very strong 
is changed into plumbage. Tt is much puret hbjection to the use of the American artiele 
than coal being free from the organic sub On the other hand. Ceylon plumbago is 
stances which make coal burn, and is hence hined practically free from foreign matter. 
practically incombustible It is this last very often running as high as 9S per cent 
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pure carbon: thus removing all possibility 


of harm in using it, by oversight or 
in the purifying process. 

fhe plumbago used in the manufacture at 
this plant is imported direct from the largest 
and best of the Ceylon mines. It is selected 


With the greatest care for the particular 


uses to which it is to be put, and the firm 


believes it will give better and more uni- 


form results than can be obtained from any 
other graphite in the world. 

One of the greatest obstacles to be over 
come in the manufacture of crucibles is the 
erack. <A 
stance is needed to hold the plumbago to- 


tendency to very tenacious sub 
vether, and at the same time to withstand 
to which the crucible is sub 


the McCullough 


the great heat 


jected. For this purpose 


Dalzell Company use a very superior. fire 


clay, found only in Germany, at a town 
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Fic. 7—LUMPS OF KLINGENBERG CLAY, 


SHOWING OFFICIAL STAMP, 


called 
clay 


Klingenberg. Klingenberg crown 


is probably the most carefully mined, 


and most valuable tire clay in the world. 


Each lump is stamped with the official zoy- 
ernment and 


cask for shipment. 


seal, packed carefully in a 


It is a remarkably pure 


Clay, is practically unaffected by heat, 


and 
has just the proper toughness to make it al 


most indispensable to crucible making. 


rhe town of WKlingenberg, from which it 


comes, is one of the most unique places in 


the world; one of the few spots where the 


theories of Edward Bellamy and others of 


his class seem to have been brought into 
practical, everyday . existence. The town 
owas the clay mines and each citizen de 
rives his share from their operation. There 


is a surplus of five million marks out at in 


terest, which makes taxation unnecessary, 


and provides plenty of capital for public 


improvements, such as libraries, good high 


failure 


ways and steel bridges. It costs 500 marks 


to become ae citizen, and even then only 


those who are elected by unanimous vote ot 
the town council can get on the inside of th: 
municipal corporation. On 


each holiday, 


and they are very frequent, every working 
Inman receives one mark for the proper cele 
bration of the occasion. 

The mining is done carefully, but ina 
crude manver, an old-fashioned windlass 
and bucket being used to take the clay from 
the mines, Improved machinery is not at 


all necessary, however, as only a limited 
The 


and price are decided the first of the yeat 


amount is mined each year. output 


by the town council, and nothing will in 


duce them either to reduce the price or in 


crease the production. Orders that are not 


in before the output for the year has been 
sold, simply have to lay over until the next 
Vvear, 

frowns all about Klingenberg have opened 
nines and endeavored to profit by its fame 
but nene of them has ever been able to pro 
duce a clay equal to that which comes from 
the original mine. 


Some essential property 


is always found to be lacking. So it is that 
enjoy its little 


Inonopoly, and to dictate to the world how 


Klingenberg continues to 


much clay is to be used, and how much shall 
lee paid for it. 
The burning of crucibles requires as much 


attention as the selection and preparation 


of the materials, and Pittsburg as a locality 


ix blessed with one of the easiest regulated 


nnd most efficient fuels ever discovered 


hatural gas, which is employed exclusivel) 
at the MeCullough-Dalzell plant and plays 
no small part in the production of perfect 
hold 


ing a thousand crucibles of average size, are 


erucibles. Six kilns, each capable of 


in constand use, the temperature being reg 
ulated to the exact point by the use of pyro 


meters. Before being placed in the kilns, 


the crucibles are slowly air dried on racks 


shown in one of our illustrations, after 


Which they are kept at a gradually increas 
ing temperature in the kiln for vhree days, 


two days being subsequently allowed for 


the gradual lowering of the temperature. 


The McCullough-Dalzell Company has re 
cently issued an illustrated booklet, deserib 


ing some of the notable points of interest 


at its plant, and those of our readers who 


cannot make a personal visit may at least 


secure some idea of how one of the neces 
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sities of the foundry is turned out, by send 
ing for the book and perusing its contents 
at leisure. 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 
At the April the 
tions existing in the foundry 


meeting general condi 
trade were re 
garded as promising by those who chose to 
erxpress themselves on this subject. 

Henry Challingsworth, superintendent ot 
Iron 


Phoenixville, Pa., 


the Phoenix Company's toundry at 


exhibited a sketch of a 


roll on which a neck and wobbler had been 


burned on after absence 


the 
ol any details it was thought bby those pres 
ent that 


breakage. In 


there was nothing particularly re 
markable about this. 
A paper prepared by 


of the Cramp Ship & 


qreorge €, 


Matlack, 
Engine Building Co.'s 
foundry, describing the pneumatic rammer, 
Which we 


of THE 


illustrated in the February 
FOUNDRY, closed the meeting. 


issue 


The Pewabic Founders. 
(By Telegraph.) 
At the 


lust 


meeting of this held 


Constant 


wssociution, 


Iriday evening at Pewabiec, 


Hlumpon made a lengthy which 


he deplored the fact that the reputation for 


progressive ideas 


speech in 


Which the Pewabie found 


ers had acquired earlier in the year, Was 


beginning to be dimmed by the yellow as 
Mr. Hum 
pon thought that more committees should be 


appointed to 


pirations of other associations. 


investigate problems which 


came Within ten thousand miles of postdi 


luvian foundry practice, 
Mr. Mudtucker opposed) the appointment 
that the Pe 


entre 


of more committees. He said 


Wabic Founders had nearly” their 


inmelnbership tied up in committees, who 


lever reported anything. If a question was 


worthy of consideration it should be placed 


before the association instead of being pig 


eonholed through the medium of a comumit 


tee, 
Jones De Fluor Spar, B. U. M., M. E., 


Founders should 


riieacle 


a motion that the Pewabic 


grant unanimous consent to concerted action 
by which tive thousand foundrymen outside 


of Pewabic should be compelled to grade 
their iron according to the dictates of the 


inembers from Pewabic, Paradise Flat, Coon 
Hollow and other centers of 
try As it 


the iron indus 
the 


au man buys pig iron he 


now. is, speaker continued, 


When does not know 


109 


What he is buying. By getting up a system 
of specitications, something like tarifts 


the 


or the Inter-State Commerce 


Commission, 
suitably indexed, the foundryman could lay 
in bed till 


hine o'clock in the morning. It 


for instance Mr. Gaggerless should obtain an 
order for a dozen 


sleighshoes, all he would 


have to do would be 


to turn to his Cast Lron 
Dictionary and there he would tind under 
Sleighshoes the following: Must be hard, 


silicon O.O7, phosphorus 0.49, manganese U.62, 
sulphur Q.002, titanium trace, graphitie car 
Mix thor- 
De Fluor Spar said that this ex 
hibition of what coud] be done by the stand 
ard indexing of 


bon O.73, combined carbon 


oughly. Mr. 


ase | 


ast iron ought to make it 
plain to every foundryman, who didn't step 
to think, that all he would have to do to pro- 


duce a certain casting would be to write out 
a recipe and let 


by 


his cupola tender, assisted 
a chemist, carefully compound same. 

Major Mathias Pocahannis said he heartily 
approved of Mr. De 


Which retlected 


luor Spars sentiments, 


the vast amount of work he 


had done in an effort to lead the foundry 


nan into something, where he would always 


tind trouble enough to keep him busy. 


Mr. Nockatuck wanted to know if the cu 
pola tender in order to till the prescription 
above mentioned for sleighshoes, would not 


have to pass through a pharmaceutic col 


lege. It appeared to him as if a man who 
could pull a line of figures down to the ninth 
decimal point would not be likely to besmear 
himself with claywash for $1.50 per diem. 
Mr. De 


would be 


Kluor Spar replied that while it 


hecessary for the cupola tender of 


the future to take a course in 


algebra in or 


der to tell whieh end of a pig would melt 


first, and while the higher branches of foun 


dry practice would require a man well versed 


in molecular phenomena, still matters could 


be much simplified by labeling the pigs at 


the furnace. He coneluded by advocating the 
uppointment of a Committee by the Pewabie 


Founders with power to determine upon a 


standard label. 
Wayback 


Was 


Gulliver said the 


foundryman 
a queer cuss of an animal, just like oth 
liked to 


discussing 


er factions of humanity. He 


tickled by 


have 


his vanity something 


he did not understand, under the mistaken 


idea that he was advancing science. They 


like to set up a little tin joss for others to 


worship. The speaker said that the major 
ity of foundrymen would call for a chemical 


analysis of a carload of iron and then let the 
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cupola tender use it to light his pipe In 


other words, after they got a chemical anal 


they didn’t know what to do with it 


Vsis 


Concerning the question of establishing a 
standard for the grading of pig iron the 


speaker thought that the foundryman now 
adays Was pinning too much faith to stand 
ards. It might be so after a while that some 


would attempt to establish a 


association 


standard for swabbing molds or a standare 


for cutting up sand. His experience had been 
that the foundryman who had learned to use 
the cheapest irom was making the largest! 


The 
cheapest iron has an advantage over the one 


profit. foundryman who can use the 
who must have his iron made to a standard 
it costs more to make an article within cer 


tain specitications than to make one allow 


ing a Wide variance. If a foundryman 
knows what he wants in the way of iron 
he can purchase the same in the open mar 


having it made to order, and il 


What he wants, it is use 


ket without 
he does not know 
less to pay an extra price for something he 
fancies he ought to have. Instead of ap 
pointing a committee on “How to run a Blast 


closer 


“Hlow 


Furnace’ why not move the subject 


to home and appoint a committee on 
to Run a Foundry”? 


On motion, duly seconded, the president 


Was authorized to appoint such a committee 


vnd that official named Prudence Skinflint, 
Denny Beeswax and Constant Humpon as 
the persons who, owing to their extensive 


uequaintance outside of the foundry trade, 


would be likely to make a better sounding 


report than others, who Knew what. they 


were talking about. 

Then and Now. 
\ recent newspaper dispatch reports Mr 
wal 
Feundry 


Wanner, president of the Reading (Pa.) 


Company, as saving of the general 


conditions existing in the cast iron pipe 
trade 
‘In S72 the price was S90 a ton. Now it 


is a little over S16.) The profits in the pipe 
and 
When the 


supply of pipe exceeded the demand, prices 


trade induced many others to go in, 


soon the business was overdone. 


began falling. The Southern = foundries 
started up with cheap coal, iron, colored la 
bor and low freights, and that was a new 
element against the pipe Inakers of the 
North. The pipe founders about Pittsburg 
having their own coal, coke and iron, are 


able to turn out pipe at a small profit. In 


the old days, when we reckoned pig iron at 


Slooa ton, we counted all we received above 


S25 as profit. Now with pig iron at $10.50 pet 
ton, When we deduct freight charges for de 
livering pipe we can hardly count on a mar 
ginoof St per ton for making the pipe fron 
pig iron. From this S4 margin per tom we 
pay for our labor, for interest on our plant 
for our own time snd clerical expense, fo 
bsulranee, taxes anda lot of other expenses 
so Vou see there is nothing in iron pipe mak 
ing in the Kast. We start one of our found 


ries in Reading in a few days on work we 


eotoatoa very small margin. We will give 
athout lOO men some work to do, but T ean'’s 
Will continue.” 


sav how lone it 


Close Figuring. 

Among recent bids for cast iron pipe and 
special castings for the use of the Worcester, 
Mass.. water department, we tind the follow 
ing bids: The National Foundry Company 
of Scottdale, Pa., got the contract at a bid ot 


816.60 per tom for pipe. and S34 per ton for 


castings. The other bids were: MeNeil 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. Jo. 817.24 
Soo.79: Warren Foundry Company, Philips 
burg, N. J. SU74O, S35: Jackson & Woodin 
Manufacturing Company, Berwiek. Pa 
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Feeding Castings. 

By PAUL R. RAMP. 
In the April number of THE FOUNDRY 
lL noticed an article on “Feeding Castings,” 
I Mr. Moore. His 


Inake a grave error by 


remark that molders 


continuing the mold 


of oa evlindrical casting a foot or more 
above the casting (proper) is wrong. I 
would like to ask why the bottom of such 


av ocasting does not shrink’ My reason is 
because the 
That 
more pressure at the top be as beneticial as 


bottam. It 


pressure is greater at the bot 


tom. being the case, why wouldn't 


aut the 


is an undisputable fact 


that the longer the feeding head on a mold 


the greater the pressure, So T dom't under 


stand extended delusion (as Mt 
Nioore 


would not be 


Why the 


called it) on oa evlindrical casting 
a great deal better than a sin 
head. 


ele feeding In speaking of a square 


shaft 12 inches by 15 feet, Mr. Moore says 
area” 
There 
illustra 


the motder adopted the ‘extended 


delusion, but LT say he is mistaken. 


is ao vast difference between the 


tion of the extended area delusion on a 
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illustration of 
shaft. Had the 
and the extended 
feeder, LT feel 
been no shrinkholds 


easting and the 
the 


on 


evlindrical 
the feeders on 


shaft 


square 


been cast end 


area delusion used for a sat 


istied there would lave 


in the casting proper. Such has been my 
experienee, 
An Object Lesson. 
Oceasionally we run across items of inter 


view of 
the fol 


in printed matter issued with a 


est 


advertising certain appliances, and 
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Chicago, we think is entitled to be consid 


ered as an object lesson: 


“The diagram Fig. 1 is the plan of a floor 
in a New England foundry tilled with 270 
are lamp frame molds, each mold being 12 


inches wide, by 2S inches long, by S inches 


ligh. Let us suppose that these molds were 


either put up ona bench or on a stationary 
PELRGURUUOUORORORROUE 
AA LL AL | 
ry rrerer rrr rf or r 
ean | 
{ { | Ann 
‘on on] ono On oa ein BS eS =r 
¢ CLL 
1 Spencers 
fy ri 
Baa a | 
TY r f 
44 
FIG. 
machine at one end of the fthoor and the 
problem then is: How far did those mold 
ers Walk in placing these molds on the floor? 
Measuring, it is found that the distance in 
a straight line from the bench or machine 


to the 
est mold is 


farthest mold is 
» feet, the average 
there and back to the bench or 
is 60 feet. and as 270 drag nowels 
and 270 copes have been placed on this floor, 
molders have walked 540 
o2.400 feet, or 7 and 


to the near 
distance is 30 


ce? feet, 


feet, or mia 


chine s or 
times 60 
T20 feet, 


these 


feet or miles 


Lil 


Which is a great deal of hard work in itselt 


When it is remembered that a heavy flask 
has been carried one-half of this distance. 
“The diagram Fig 2 ois the plan 
of the same Hoor filled with the 
sae molds Which have just heen 
considered in thie nbove paragraph. 


With this difference. however, that these 270 


molds were actually put up on a set of the 
Pridmore {x14 ineh square stand molding 
Inachines, cores set and molds poured by 


two ordinary Inborers, and on the 


worked 


third day 
the 





they Inachines. They were op 
erated according to the Pridmore system. 
} Raneeaeas, 
TVTIVATIVONOOUEN SLI 
min | Pee aa 
aa as6 JOU 
SU EECEECO OE 
iy] Baaae 
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1 | | 
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| ‘waa 
it eee eee aEE eee 
JS 
¥ 
glong through the floor with the sand and 
flasks. Before commencing work the sand 
lay in a long heap through the floor on the 
space how occupied by the two center rows 
of ‘nolds, and the Yasks were piled in two 
long rows, drags on one and copes on the 
other side of the heap of) sand. As the 
molds were put up they were placed on the 
Arercerrcrererercreerecenonr 
| Li 
+ bs ttt san 
ft M4 
sa] on ia] Gn On] Gn) Gn Gel a] Ot Ol On| Be) On Bs if 
LULLUI bee 
T = Seeeaermee onnnr =r PP 
l l Lid i 
| 
|} a4 
floor close behind the machines, on the space 
Which had been covered by sand and flasks 
used in making former molds. Let us apply 
the same problem we have just solved 
above. Putting up two rows of molds for 
each movement of the machines the aver 
age of the distances walked in laying down 
the flasks and back to the machine is 12 
feet; and o40x12 feet is 6480 feet, or just 
one-fifth of the distance that men working 


usual svstem would walk in 
down these 


according to the 


laying molds. 
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An Explanation From [ir. Bollinckx. 

In the Mareh issue we illustrated among 
other things a molding machine in use at 
the establishment of H. Bollinckx, at Brus 
sels, Belgium, which differed from the 
style in use on this side in that the flask 
is reversed after ramming and the pattern 
drawn upwards, while the leading Ameri 
can practice is to draw the pattern down 
wards through stripping plates. We gave 
it as our opinion that more work could be 
turned out with the latter, though we said 
at the same time that we were open to con 
vietion on this point. In a letter dated April 
, Mr. Bollinckx says: 

“You are mistaken in your opinion about 
our molding machine, because in with 
drawing the pattern the flask stands with 
the surface upwards, where the molder can 
instantly see if there is anything defective 
about any part of the mold. Moreover, in 
reversing the table with the flask the other 
side of the pattern is ready to receive the 
flask and the ramming can begin at once.” 

Kor some classes of work the arrange 
ment of Mr. Bollinckx’ machine may meet 
all requirements and prove far superior to 
hand work, something we did not question. 
It is to be noted that the pattern in this 
case is simply split in halves and mounted 
on both sides of a plate, the latter, together 
With pattern, being lifted from the mold 
ut the same time. This form of construction 
ay answer very well for certain castings, 
but the grade of work generally turned out 
on machines here, is of too complicated a 
hature to permit. this practice. For such 
castings it becomes necessary to support 
certain portions of the mold while the pat 
tern is being withdrawn as in the case of 
year wheels and the like and for this pur 
pose the “stripping plate’ and “stools” are 
utilized. One benetit to be derived from 
machine molding is greater uniformity and 
While it may appear to be a good thing to 
have things so arranged that the molder 
can see if anything is defective with the 
mold we believe it is still better to have a 
machine so arranged that there will be no 
need of looking for defects. At least that 
would be our object in building a molding 
machine. If the molds should show certain 
defects we would change the machine so 
as to obviate these. While we have no 
doubt but that Mr. Bollinckx’ machines are 
doing excellent work, we still think that 
for castings difficult to mold and requiring 


great exactness the machines as construct 
ed and operated here will produce more 
work than the machine shown, as near as 
we understand it. 


A Habit Which Cannot be Discarded. 
Publishers THE FOUNDRY: 

You will see by enclosed circular that | 
have retired from the foundry business for 
good, but I think I shall want THE FOUN 
DRY as long as Lam able to read it. Wish 
ing you the success your enterprise deserves 
I remain, yours very truly, 

R. B. WHITAKER. 

Kenosha, Wis. 


Effect of Exposure Upon Coke. 

The Western Foundrymen’s Association 
took up this question at its last) meeting 
and among the opinions expressed we have 
selected What appears herewith: 

Mr. Stantial said: IT have all of my coke 
outdoors, but it does not stay in the pile 
long enough to deteriorate from exposure 
I have never found that) wet coke has 
given any poorer results than dry coke 
The only thing that I have found with coke 
that has been exposed a long time is that 
it sometimes softens. TO have used coke 
that has been kept in the shed and coke that 
has been exposed to the air, and never no 
ticed any difference either in melting wit! 
sicne or in the quality of the castings. 

Mr. Carver: I used to think that it was 
almost a necessity to have big coke sheds 
to keep the coke well housed, until by neces 
sity we have been driven to keeping a sup 
ply out of doors. When I was in Detroit at 
the last session of the American Foundry 
men’s Association, I was surprised to see 
several hundred tons of coke at the Michi 
gan Stove Company's works stored directly 
out in the open air. I asked Mr. Keep if he 
considered that it was good policy in every 
respect to keep it out of doors. He = said 
yes. We keep our supply of coke out of 
doors and in watching it closely IT see that 
sulphurous indications in the coke = are 
drawn to the surface, and if there is any 
thing in water as a solvent of sulphur it 
will take a large per cent of the sulphur 
contained in the coke. You take a piece of 
coke as it comes to you and it looks perfect. 
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After being stored awhile out of doors you 
will find it spotted on the exterior and dis 
from 


colored the sulphur being drawn _ to 


the surface. It will look dangerous to use, 


but the fact is that the sulphur has been 
drawn to the surface and possibly prac 
tically absorbed by the atmosphere—ox 


dized, as our technical engineer would say. 
think that if the 
shower-bath 


lurthermore, I coke can 
that the 
melting power would be improved and you 


would get 


. treated to a good 


better iron. I notice that, partic 


ularly on a wet day when we are compelled 


to use wet coke we get better iron than 
When the coke is thoroughly dry. 
Mr. Smith: I would like to ask Mr. Car 


ver if it is not a theory that the sported 


effect on the coke is caused by exposure? 
If a person had asked me, I would natur 
ally have said that it would be detrimental 


to coke to leave it exposed, because T would 
have supposed that it would soften. As to 


the extra heat that Mr. Carver explains is 
due to the coke absorbing water, [ think 
that could be explained in this way: The 


coke would not be consumed until it reached 
the proper point in the cupola and the com 


bustion would not take place as quickly. 


It looks as though the moisture in the coke 
combustion. If it 


hhevel nssisted were pos 


sible to take the sulphur from the coke by 


exposure, there is no doubt but that) the 


coke men would have done it. 

Mr. Carver: TI do not know what partic 
Wlar chemicals may have caused the dis 
coloration, but LT took occasion to take one 


sample that was badly discolored and send 
it to the fact I 


sent it to complained 


chemist for analysis. In 


our coke men and 


about the coke and asked them for an hon 
They 
It was 0.95 per cent sulphur. They apologized 
and 


est analysis. gave me the analysis. 


such coke should have 


When 
such 


said that no 


been sent us. we received that coke 


it showed no indications of sulphur. 
You would not have thought that there was 
anything wrong with the coke at all. This 
piece had been exposed to the air for per 


haps two months, and I selected it from the 


fact that it was badly spotted and discol 
ored, and the results proved that it was 
very high in sulphur. 


Babbitt Metal. 
“Genuine” babbitt is composed of a small 
quantity of 


mony. No 


added to tin 
the 


copper, and anti 


lead is used, for adjective 
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“cvenuine” is applied especially to distinguish 
it from the cheaper grades containing lead. 

There is considerable temptation to adul 
lead, 
in value of lead and tin; one pound of lead 
added to 100 of 
IS cents. 


terate it with owing to the difference 
gain of 
the alloy 


the 


“venuine’ makes a 


about The character of 


would not be greatly altered, but when 


purchaser pays for the best he certainly 


has a right to expect it Fortunately, it is 


easy to detect such adulteration; take a 


piece and use it for a pencil, if it makes 4 


mark, then it small 
the lat 


propor 


contains lead, as a 
amount of lend added to tin 
The 


tions may be used in making this alloy. 


CHouses 


ter to mark paper. following 


No. 1: 
Copper ‘ iwtewe ; ; «eo TO 
Tin i Saat ws bias 
ANtHHONS |. occ. cuwew ees sig dra rec ae ae 
This forms the hardening, as it is called 
l‘irst melt the copper, add the tin and after 
wards the antimony; remove from the fire 


and let cool down to a dull red heat, then 


ndd 16 pounds more tin to increase the fusi 
bility of This 


this to 64 


hardening makes 32 
add 


the proportions of 


the 


pounds hardening, pounds 


more tin tin to 
The 


melted separately in a 


harden 


ing thus being two to one. 


additional 
kettle 
hardening added 


tin should be 
or suitable vessel, and the 


either in 


ingot form. or direct from the fur 
nace; in the latter case be sure the tin is all 
melted, otherwise an accident might occur 


by the hot metal from the furnace falling 


on the damp end of a ingot. 


projecting 
To prevent loss by oxidation, the contents 
of the kettle 


the 


showld not be heated mueh 


nbove melting CASES 


point In where a 
cheaper composition is desirable, the follow 


ing can be recommended 


No. 2 
Genuine hardening 2382 Tbs. 
i Bere wo ate , os 
ROUGE os eae eeneed O33 


This forms a good alloy: another one is: 


No. 3: 
6 0) 16 Tbs 
Tin a * 
AMUMONDY ........ me eal 
LOA ..<es. ita taselactr Gey eee ) eae 


In mixing this alloy, first melt a portion 
of the lead, say 40 pounds, in the kettle. or 


a crucible in the furnace, bring to a dull 
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red heat, add the antimony, in small pieces. 
add the lead. Do 


without 


when melted balance of 


not attempt to melt the antimony 


the lead bath, as it is a volatile metal and 
there would be loss from oxidation, 

In making all alloys containing hardening, 
nu furnace is to melt the 
The 


and are fairly good COMpOSitiOns: 


necessary copper. 


following mixtures contain no copper, 


No. 4: For hardening take 
Lead 21450 Ibs. 
RR eh Sak Lio aide “aie eee im * 
\ntimons ee Ke ina ae 


Melt 145 Ibs. lead and 40 Tbs. tin and add 


a2 Ibs. hardening. 
No. 5, For hardening: 
OE cps ea decals as. a saaets . 48 Tbs 
APITHINOMY «26-002 s0ese> oad 
Add this amount to 152. Ibs. lead = The 


hardening is used in this merely to form a 


bath for the antimony, and any 


the Boo Tbs. lead 


portion ot 


may be taken.  ‘Phis is 
cheap and soft. 
Another cheap composition is formed as 


follows, and is known as “hard lead”: 
No (3: 
Lead ee 7 daa Te 


Antimony. ee ee eee ie eS 


Liard lead is oa than No. 5 


It is largely used for lining car journal bear 


better metal 
ing. It may be improved by the addition of 
tin, as in the following: 
Hard lead 

Tin 


100) Tbs 
PS, 


This is given as an illustration. A great 


variety of alloys can be made by taking 


hard lead as a base and adding tin in 
ing quantities,—C. 


Metal Worker. 


vary 


Vickers, ino American 


Furnace Facts About Foundry Iron.* 


By CHARLES W. FRIEND 
It gives me pleasure to read before vou 
this evening a 


forth 


paper in which | try to set 
a few facts about ‘foundry iron as seen 
from a manufacturer’s standpoint, 
I know from experience that a 
looked 


little better than a robber, whose sole object 


blast fut 


naceman is upon by foundrymen as 


is to vet rid of his product, whether zood 


*Paper read 
men’s Association, 


betore the Pittsburg 


March 2k, 


Foundry 
INYS, 


or bad. without regard to how the iron will 
work for the poor foundry that receives it. 
Now, gentlemen, this is not so. The manu 
facturer to-day is trying his best to give the 
foundryman the best iron he can for his 
With this idea in view, 


manufacturers have emploved chemists, and 


particular purpose, 


the more advanced furnaces have quit the 
eld, haphazard practice of piling all iron to 
gether which happens to grade as No. 1, No 
2 No. 3, ete., 
No. 1 is 


when the chances are that the 
the hardest of the lot, and only fit 
to make rolling mill castings, while No. 2 or 
No. 3 is an ideal iron for making snap-flask 
work. 


But, in many instances, the foundryman 
in buying his iron misrepresents facts to hi- 
own detriment, 
sell Mr 


foundry (of 


For example, a salesman 


goes to Brown, who is running 


course not in’ Pittsburg or. vi 
cinity), a car of iron. He tells him how 
Inuch scrap. it 
and all its good qualities. 


isfactory, and Mr. 


soft 
his irom is, how will carry 
The price is sat 


srownh buys. The sales 


nan asks him what kind of castings he 
mnakes, and how much scrap he wants te 
use. Now, Mr. Brown will not trust the 
manufacturer, Ile wants a soft iron. to 
carry 20 or 3 


per cent of scrap, and mak. 
yood machine castings, but thinking he will 
get something extra soft, he tells the sales 
man he is going to use 6O per 


cent serap 


and makes small castings. The order comes 
in to the furnace, and the iron is shipped 
containing 5.70 or 3.80 per cent of graphitic 
carbon, which Mr. Brown tries to work wit 


his 30 per cent good scrap, and the result 
is that his castings are so dirty and full of 


blow-holes that they 


told 
trusted the 


are a total loss: 
the the 
nanufacturer, 


where 
as, if he had salesman truth, 
and an iron of 
the proper analysis would have been shipped 
him, his castings would probably have been 
just what he wanted, and the furnaceman 
would not have lost Mr. Brown's trade. 


Another thing which makers of foundry 


iron have to contend with is high sulphu 


coke, which sometimes will get into the bes: 
run foundries. This coke looks all right. is 
from the same parties from whom the last 
lot was bought, and the foundryman knows 
nothing about it until his castings begin to 
come hard, and his shrinkage is away above 
what it should be. He is in trouble, and the 
tirst thing he does is to blame the iron. He 
may have three or four different 


his mixture, and, 


brands in 


of course, he blames the 
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iron Which has the closest grain and looks 

hard, when the chances are that this is the =p 
softest iron in his mixture. He keeps chang \ 
ing his iron around with no better results — s¢ 


until, in despair, he sends samples of his — it 


iron. Castings, scrap, ete. to the furnace te 
man. These are analyzed. The castings are \ 
found high in sulphur, while the iron and 1 
scrap are all right: therefore the trouble il 
must be with the coke This is analyzed. s 


the sulphur found, new coke used. and the 
foundryman gets good results, 

As | said before, the foundryimen’s prac R 
tice of judging iron by the fracture often 
causes ao great deal of trouble. Tt is) easy | 
for the furnace to make a No. 1 iron with | 


!34 per cent silicon and .O40 per cent sul I 


TABLE A—PURE 


These tests were rristeles doy 
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This idea of close iron always being hard 
robably comes from the tact that in past 
ears the old-fashioned blast) furnace very 
Hdom made irom which was close from be 
wo omade at too high a temperature, but of 
nD omiade close iron with low silicon and a 
ery high sulphur. due to the furnace work 
iy too cold and irregular This kind of 
‘on would. of course, be hard and have great 
hrinkage 


Following is no series of tests which were 


mide with the idea of determining iron of 


uitable analyses for various kinds of work 
charging 1,000 
ounds of pig iron in a regular J4-ineh cu 
ola operated as in the regular foundry prac 


lee “Phe iron was run inte strips 1-8 ineh 


Pic TRON, 


No.1 No No N { N N 6 Ne N s No. YNo. I 
Silicon 1 1 1.460 I) 24) ey » ¢y 
Bulphur ae { IN ye ) yg y ” 
Phosphor tH) il { ‘ » P 
Manganese ) i ) ‘ ; " . 
lsraph. Car >. 00 iD ‘ rT =) . . 7 
‘om. Cat 12 y 2 14 2 1 ") on 
Tensile St L6tKH) Oe ELL HWM) T8000 170 S00 , 1550) 14500 
Fluid lu I] Khu I" in I I IMlu Ilo I 
Soft Sott Med. Soft. H Med Sol si ~ Med. Sof 
PaBLE B 
Same iron with SO per cent good tmiaechinery serap 
No.1 No N No.4 N N N iN N I No, tt 
Boftrie Sot \I ; hiard. Plard. oS Med. Soft. Med. Saft 
Hlnidity Mlud Fl | 1 Flu'd F 1 | lad lod 
TABLE ( 
Saine iron with GO per cent good machitiery: scrap 
No.1 No.2? No No. 4 No No. @8 N 7 No.S No. & No. 10 
| Hiard. }hard. Set Soft. Sof Med. Soft 


Softness Hdard. Tlard. M 
Fluidity ’ | 


phur, but it is a different matter to make 
open iron with 244 per cent silicon and .O12 
sulphur. ‘To make low sulphur iron it is 
necessary to use a large amount of lime 
stone in the ore mixture, which takes the 
silicon as well as the sulphur out of the iron: 
and to get high silicon iron under these con 
ditions it is necessary to work a blast fur 
nace very hot This requires more coke 
and closes up the grain of the iron. But 
tests Which we have made time and again 
show that the low sulphur iron is) by fan 
the softer of the two. But what furnace ts 
going to Use more coke and more limestone 
per ton of iron produced and then make an 
iron which, although better, is not salable to 


many foundries ? 


1 Flua’d Kla’d Flu’d Flu’d Flu’d Flu'’'d Flu'd 


and o-o2 ineh thiek, the 1-S ineh strips. being 


2 inches wide and 24 inches long. the 3-32 
inel strips being 2 inches wide and ZO inches 
long, gated at one end, and poured while in 
a horizontal position By this menus the 
relative fluidity and softness were deter 
mined The tensile strength and transverse 
strength were determined by bars of stand 
ard cross section cast in pairs from one gate 
All tests were made by the same set of men. 
sous to get the personal factor as nearly 
UnIfOrnhi as possible In the above tables 
Where the word “soft is used it is under 
stood that all the strips were easily filed at 
“Medium 


means that the 1S inch strips were soft and 


the extreme end from the gate. 


the o-32 inch strips hard ‘Hard means 
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that all strips were hard. Under “Fluidity,” 
“fluid” means all strips were fluid. “Me 
dium” means the 1-8 inch strips ran out 


while the 3-32 inch strips did not run out 
full. 
account of the 

Note test No. 1, 


Wiis 


These particular tests were selected on 
silicon analyses. 
Table A, 


both 


with sili 
fluid. 
This is due to the high graphitic carbon and 
Other 


that 
and 


soft 


eon 115 per cent, 


low combined carbon. tests made 


with low silicon, low graphitic carbon and 


high combined carbon being fluid, but hard. 
As seen in Tables B and ©, this irom was 
soft with 30 per cent serap, but hard with 
GO per cent scrap. Test No. 2. with 1.50 sili 


illustrates the effect of high Combined 


carbon, No. 4 


Cor, 


carbon with low graphitic 


shows high tensile and transverse strength. 


No. 5 shows the effect of high manganese, 


also that comparatively low graphitie carbon 


ing wherein the carbon is wholly graphitic 


be interesting to see how much serap an 
iron like No. 10 would carry. In fracture 
this iron was light colored and very close 


grained. The test bars and strips were uni 


form, close gray castings with an apparent 
difference between that with 50> per cent 
scrap and 60 per cent serap. 

To sum up these tests, it might be said, to 


obtain a soft iron ona basis of 1.50 per cent 


silicon, the sulphur must be very low, the 
vraphitic carbon high, and the combined 
carbon low As the silicon increases, the 


sulphur may increase slightly without no 


ticeable result. For serap carrying purposes, 


the graphitie carbon should be high, with 


enough silicon to keep the carbon in that 


state. The sulphur should be as low 


as Pos 


sible, for it should be remembered that un 


der ordinary conditions the oftener iron is 


melted with coke the more sulphur it takes 


uy) For fluidity we must look to the phos 


phorus, for to this element more than to any 


other fluidity is due, and as the silieon in 


creases so must the phosphorus, to obtaia 


the same fiuidity. 


At one time, after the furnace was coked 


down on a Bessemer mixture, we made. in 


starting, tron containing 8% per cent. sili 


con and 3.80 per cent graphitic carbon. We 


were going to put the iron through the fur 


nace again when a foundryman 


saw it. He 


happened 
just 
load to 
in the eupola. but 


along and insisted it was 
what he wanted, and 
try It melted all right 


was so thick he had trouble in pouring it out 


took away a 


of the ladle, and, of course, it would not run 


in his molds. If this iron had contained 1% 


per cent of 1% per cent phosphorus, it would 


have been fluid enough to make the finest 


castings. 
Gentlemen, | want to thank you for your 
kind attention 


during the this 


that the 


reading of 
ask 


and 
latehstring at 


paper, vou to remember 


Clinton Furnace is always 


out, and we will be glad to show you around 


the plant at any time you happen to be in 


our direction. 


Specific Gravity Tests of Cast Iron. 
Whether an equal volume of what is com 


monly termed hard and soft iron differs in 


Weight is one of the questions in) whieh 


there has always been found considerable 


room for argument. To all appearances a 


casting having its carbon in the combined 
state presents a denser section than a Gast 
ing wherein the carbon is wholly graphitic. 
Mr. Thos. D. West recently 


periments to determine the specific gravity 


made some ex 


of the same kind of cast iron, cast under 
different conditions. The results of Mr 
West's investigations were embodied ino a 


meeting of the 
held in 


paper presented before the 


Foundryimen's Association 


ISOS, from 


Grerman 


Berlin February 7. which we re 


produce the following: 


“To obtain specific gravity tests of small 


roll castings, having one end chilled and the 


other gray when inserted vertically ina 


bath of metal, having a similar composition 


when solid, the following plan was adhered 


to: Teast rolls about 12” long by 2%” diam 


eter, 6” of which were cast in an iron mold 


and 6” in sand, formed both together by rea 


son of having the iron mold in the bottom 


and sand formed on top of it ineased ina 


Accompanying these sey 
ehill 


T cast rolls 6” long in an iron mold and some 


wooden frame. 


eral combined and sand roll castings 


in an all sand mold. thus giving three dis 


tinet bodies to test the gravity of the same 


iron In the tirst two characters of molds 


mentioned, T cast a red of 4” iron about 4 


feet long. These rods To marked off with 


chalk at Spaces \” When the 


apart, so that 


rolls immersed in the metal | could 
tell by the chalk 


and 


were 


marks how far each sank 


their action in raising, as their bodies 


enlarged by reason of inereased tempera 


The combined half chill and = sand 


ture 

rolls (the chilled part being the lower end) 
would sink about 1 foot below the surface 
fo stay vertically at this depth about one 
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inute, When the 4 rod would show. that 
e roll was rising to gradually assume oa 
ional position to the surface, which 
milly left the roll in a position to display 
e sand part oof the casting, leaving the 


led body slightly covered with the liquid 


elaul In testing the specific gravity of the 


Hed rolls, they would, upon being first 
nersed, sink about 30” below the surface 
olding this pesition for several minute 


en they would gradually rise to assuni 


position barely visible at) the metal 


pce, In testing the SVaVIty ol thie 
il sand = rolls, they would. upon being 
first iinersed, sink Slightly below 
© surface for the first half minute 


vhen they would gradually raise to protrude 


Hhove the surface about 3 whereas th 
idle Prod These te 


vere nade with an iron having silicon about 


Was barely visible 
1.60, sulpdiur .O4 
Had the 


such as to give on 


phosphorus OOO) smd pasan 
enbese oO 


rolls 


one chilling all 


CODLPOSTELOnN at Thie 


been harder iron, o1 


the Draondy of the roll when 


ast in-an iron mold, than the above 


Col 


bination of metalloids would produce, then 


the effects of the would lurve 
chilled hod 
level 12 


the metals surfaee at the 


CNperiments 


heen sttel as to have mide the 


es sink deeper and to maintain a 


or more below end 


of their extreme raise in temperature. Phese 


experiments conclusively demonstrate that 


the question of spectie 


is dependent upon its rate of cooling, as 


with the same iron a casting can be poured 


that. by rapid cooling. would vive Wa den 


sity. to sink far below the surfaee to sta 
down, and be invisible weherenas, Dy Lay 
cooling, the same iron will almost instants 
assume a buovaney to protrude its bods 
nbove the surface of the molten metal thu 
demonstrating that the question of specifi 


vravity of cold iron in molten metal requires 
an different consideration than las heretofore 


been scecorded the stibyje et bv other write 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PUZZLE. 
Editor “THE FOUNDRY 
I had a little experience last week 
a quarter bend which LT would not lave In 


lieved had T not seen it, but could not « 


could the foundryviies 


Will give a 


Its cause, or 


plain 
Who made the castings Sheet 
sous to explain better 

From A to Band A to © 


had the 


should be 26 


mde Oly 


finished. 1 


pratt rh 


with 11-10% shrinkage here were four cast 
ings made before one was mensured. and it 
was found to mensure 26 7-16" to both cen 
ters. Castings were measured and all found 
tO be the same, and then the patternmaker 
caught the — Dbame I ohad the pattern 
Ineasured very carefully and found it to be 
right to the above mensurements the 
inside und outside reinnference being 


lisvel 


curve, SO 


Oo creat l thought that the shrinkage 


nd tendenev to straighten out the 








Wwe tried a square on the lspniere of the eust 


conned aS could 
Now 


nes, and found them to be as 


he expected on a casting this maay 


could get vouchers 


be hord to believe. but 1 


ahd PT have cut i from the back of 


lor tt 


ach flange, making the pattern smatler than 


ie custing Is to finish to 
If vou or any of the readers of “PHT 
POUNDRY coulda expla nt I would like 
to hear from them 
Kk. EDWIN LEACH 
Darltiniore Mal 


GRAPHITIC AND COMBINED CARBON IN PIG IRON. 


Kaditor THEE FOUNDRY 
Will you please afford space for the fol 
lowing item which is to correct the sense 


Which was taken of mv communication to the 


Mareh meeting of Western foundrymen's 
Associntion. The copy L sent bad the carbon 
all in the plural number, which implies the 
two states in which carbon exists in pig 


metal, and was written to prove that it was 


not essential to determine how much of the 


held in 
the 


carbon was a graphitic or combined 


form with had 


effect of the total ear 


pig metal, as some 


claimed it was. The 
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bon in pig iron I did not touch. If I had 
wished to treat this point, I would not have 


taken up the subject of chill and sand cast 
ing of pig metal as I did. It is to be re- 
gretted that the question I raised in my com- 
munication regarding it being unnecessary 
to determine the graphitic and combined car 
bon in the total carbon of iron was misun 
derstood, as many require to be righted in 
their views of this question. The writer 
does not deny the necessity of often knowing 
the amount of total carbon which exists in 
pig iron, and wishes it understood that this 
is a question wholly foreign to what he 


presented. THOS. D. WEST. 


FORMULA FOR BABBITT METAL. 
Editor THE FOUNDRY: 

Replying to a question appearing In 2 
former issue of THE FOUNDRY, babbitt 
metal is made by melting separately 4 parts 
copper, 12 parts banca tin, 8 regulus of an 
timony and adding 12) parts of tin after 
fusion. The antimony is added to the first 
portion of the tin, and the copper is intro 
duced after taking the melting pot from the 
fire and before pouring into the mold. 

The charge is kept from oxidation by a 
surface of powdered chareoal. The “lining 
inetal’ consists of this “hardening metal 
fused with twice its weight of tin, thus 
naking 3.7 part copper, 7.4 parts antimony 
and SS.9 parts tin. From experience T have 
found that it is better to mix a bulk of this 
and pour it into ingots. 

\ very much cheaper composition that is 
used in place of babbitt metal is composed 
of S pounds of lead and one of antimony, or 
the person using it can determine haw hard 
it is required for the job at hand by adding 
antimony, though T would recommend 8 to 1 
as a basis for experimenting. 


JOHN A. MACAULEY 
Calumet, Mich 


New Alloys. 

For many vears the Japanese have been 
celebrated for their skill in the decorative 
arts, but recently they have become an im 
portant nation in other industries. In the 
working of metals they show a great deal of 
intelligence. The process by which some ot 
their allovs of brass and copper are mad 
have lately been revealed. The — finest 
Japanese brass, called “sinehu’ consists of 
ten parts of copper and tive of zine. An 
other very beautiful alloy, called “shadko,” 











to which brilliant hues are imparted by 
treatment with acids, is formed by mixing 
gold and copper, the proportion of gold var) 
ing from 1 to 10 per cent. of the entire mass 
These metals are extensively used in thei 
decorative articles which are also utilize: 
for other purposes.—Stoves and Hardwar 
Reporter. 

We think any alloy containing 10 per cent 
of gold has a “brilliant hue,” whether it ha 
a Japanese name or not. 


Estimating the Cost of Castings. 

We have often said in these columns tha 
the competitor most to be feared was the on: 
who bid on work without knowing what he 
was bidding on, or without being informed 
about all the little things which affect the 
cost of castings. The plan generally) pur 
sued is to make a general price covering th 
supposed) requirements of the purchaser 
the bidder necessarily being somewhat = in 
the dark as to the orders he will receive for 
castings from the various patterns. Fre 
quently the foundryman finds that his) or 
ders have been for a large portion of cast 
ings from patterns difficult to handle, while 
the orders for the kind of castings which he 
calculated to help him out in the general 
average have been very small, and as a eon 
sequence his estimates are at varinnee with 
the results obtained. 

The Aeme Malleable Tron Works, of Buf 
falo. N. Y.. recognizing the 


dissatisfaction 
resulting from what we 


may justly term 


“loose methods” of ealeulating the cost of 


producing castings lately issued ao circular 


fo their customers in which they Say: 

“It is our desire to supply our friends. not 
only the high grade of metal we produce, 
but castings made close to pattern and 
nicely molded. In order to do this and. at 
same time produce work economically, it is 


essential that we be furnished with suitable 


gates of Drass or metal patterns with but 
one kind or shape on a gate. 


Castings made from wood patterns and 


as true to pattern or as 
accurate as those made from metal or brass 


core boxes are not 


patterns, and, owing to the swelling of the 


wood, when in contaet with the damp sand, 


the cores and prints vary, producing unsat 


isfactory work. 
Having been asked if we = grind sprues 


from castings, we wish to state that we do 


so only when requested to and then. at 


actual cost for the work. 
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Castings made from single or ungated 
patterns, When gate is cut in mold by the 
molder, necessarily have much larger 
sprues on, than when cast from a gate of 
patterns. 

We give vou this general information that 
should your attention not have been called 
to it before, you may more fully understand 
the requirements essential to the produce 
tion of first-class work at minimum prices.” 

Accompanying this a sheet ruled and 
spaced for the convenience of the customer 
the heading of which and its general form 
is as follows: 

“It is difficult to make an estimate on cost 
of producing work without having full in 
formation before us as to kind and condi 
tion of patterns and quantity of castings 
required. 

If vou will kindly answer the inquiries 
enumerated below, we will then have the 
requisite data for making close estimates 


and naming prices. 


oO 
Boxes 
0 


Made 


Oo. 
Pattern, 
Crate 


- 
l¢ 


-atternus 
Ungated, 


Mstimated 
Amount 


Piece Son 


Made 





Core 


This is a step in the right direction and we 
feel that there would be far less slashing of 
prices if each foundryman actually knew 
what he was doing in making estimates for 


new work especially. 


Quick Delivery of Ponderous Machinery 


On January 5th, The Frank-Kneelund Ma 
chine Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa.. builders of 
rolling mill machinery, received an order for 
a thirty-eight inch (38”) Blooming Mill from 
The Carnegie Steel Co.. Ltd... and shipped 
same March 5th, the stipulated = time 
When it is considered that all patterns had 
to be made, and the complement of castings 
made, the housings of which weigh seventy 
thousand pounds, the bed plates sixty thou 
sand pounds, and other parts in proportion 
one gets an adequate idea of the facilities of 
the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., are much 
pleased with the promptness of execution 
and high character of the work, and in recog 
nition have given them an order for a Hy 
draulic Shear to weigh one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. 


arly. 


Ye 


During progress of the above work, they 
turned out six Cold Mills and Gearing for 
the U. S. Iron & Tin Plate Mnfg. Co., Trans- 
fer and Shear Tables for universal mill for 
Granite City Steel Co., an 18” Skelp Mill, 
and an Automatic Shear and Tables for 
Moorehead, Brother & Co., a 24” Tin Mill 
for Ellwood Tin Plate Co., two 24” Mills, 
Doubling and Squaring Shears for Cincin- 
nati Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Co., three sets 
Car Moving Devices for The Carnegie Steel 
Co., Ltd.. Cold Mill and Gearing for Piqua 
Rolling Mill Co., besides other sheers, ete., 
and a large tonnage of sand and chilled rolls. 


R. Chartrey. 


During IST we illustrated all of the viee 
presidents elected at the Detroit Convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
With the exception of the vice-president for 
the Pacitic States, Mr. R. Chartrey, vice 
president of the Joshua Handy Machine 


ESTIMATE. 


at 
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Works, San Francisco, California, whose 


portrait adorns this issue. 





Mr. Chartrey may at this time be classed 


among the pioneers of the Golden State hav 
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LATHE, 


ing arrived in San Francisco from France 
in 1856, being at that time nine years of 
age. In 1860 he began to learn the machin 
ist’s trade and his aptitude for the trade is 
shown in the fact that he became assistant 
foreman of the Golden State Tron Works 
three vears later. After serving a= short 
time in this capacity he was promoted as 
foreman and later as assistant superintend 
ent. Later he took charge of the City Tron 
Works, also of San Francisco, and became a 
member of the tirm under the name of Low 
& Chartrey. 

In ISS3 the Joshua Henry Machine Works 
purchased the City Tron Works and Mr 
Chartrey joined this company, becoming 
vice-president, a position he has held unin 
ferruptedly since that time. Mr, Chartrey’s 
oS years’ experience in foundry affairs has 
Inade him a practical man in all the details 
of the trade and the American Foundry 
mens Association chose him as its Pacitic 
Coast representative in its appreciation of 
his services, 


Patternmakers’ Tools. 

The pattern shop. as a necessary depart 
ment to every foundry, is as much interested 
in obtaining the best of tools for turning 
out work as is the foundry. The money 
making machine shop of to-day is almost 
without exception well provided with every 
appliance which tends to cheapen the cost 
of production while the pattern shop in com 
mon with the foundry, is, as one man puts 
it. “slower than the Wrath of God,” which 
is as much due to a lack of things to do with 
as to anything else. 

We illustrate herewith a 66-inch pattern 
makers’ gap lathe, 1114 ft. bed, the carriage 
of which has a compound tool block, gradu 
ated in degrees, for work up to full swing of 
lathe with gap closed. Compound tool 
block on bar at back, for work full swing of 
lathe when gap is open. Cone in headstock 
has 4 steps for 4 inch belt. Head spindle. 
3 inches in diameter and front bearing 6 
inches long. Counter-shaft has iron cone 
and two friction pulleys 18 inches dia. x 4% 
inches face, one of which should run 425 
revolutions. and the other, to run the lathe 
backwards for largest work, should run 125 
revolutions per minute. Face plate slips 
onto a feather, and is drawn back to the col 
lar on spindle by a rod passing through the 
hollow head spindle and screwed into a nut 
recessed, into front of face plate, by means 
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of the small hand wheel shown at end of 


headstock. On work up to 26 inches in 


dinimeter, the tool in Carringe is designed to 


be used, and on larger work up to 66 inches 


in diameter, the lathe to run backwards, 


using the tool on bar shown at back of lathe, 
Which is supported on a bracket attached to 
the bed at the front end, and, at the other 
end, to the 


that purpose, the projected end of carriage 


carriage Which is extended for 


being stiffened by a bracket attached to the 
under side and gibbed to slide in a recess at 


The 
is used on face-plate work to the full 
lathe. To 


the bottom of lower bed. tool on car 
ringe 
gap, the top 


swing of the open 


hed is moved on the lower bed by means of 
screw and hand wheel shown at end of bed. 

These machines are manufactured by Fay 
& Scott, Dexter, Maine, from whom further 
these 


particulars as to the efficiency of 


lnthes can be obtained. 


FOR THE THIRD TIME 


The Foundrymen of America Will 
Meet in One Grand Assembly to 
Discuss Matters of Interest. 


Cincinnati is the Mecca This Time, June 
7th, 8th, oth and roth, the Date. 


As previously announced, the American 


Foundrymen’s Association will hold its an 
nual meeting this year in the City of Cin 
cinnati. 

The 


Very 


Executive Board were in receipt of 


Iwo cordial invitations, one from Cin 


cinnati and one from Pittsburg, but selected 


the former largely because of its having 


come to hand first. 


The foundry businss and its allied inter 
ests locnted in Ohio’s Queen City have per 
fected an organization; committees have 


been appointed, and all are energetically at 


work making the necessary arrangements 


for entertaining the largest) gathering ol 
foundrymen this country has even seen. 

Cincinnati's reputation for hospitality has 
become something of which the entire coun 
iry is proud, and there is no city of its size 
on this continent where they attend to these 
inatters better. 

RAILROAD RATES 

Reduced rates have been secured on all 
railroads east of the Rocky Mountains, which 
to those attending the Conven 


will be sold 


tion, subject to the following regulations: 


1 Each person desiring special rate tick 
et must purchase one of the regular tickets 
issued at the local ticket office, and must 
ask for and secure a printed certificate ot 
standard form. 

2. Tiekets for the return journey will be 


sold by the ticket agent at) Cincinnati, at 


ohe-third the first-class limited fare, only to 


those holding certificates signed by the ticket 


agent at point where through-ticket to place 


of meeting was purchased, countersigned by 


signature written in ink by the Secretary or 


clerk of the Associntion. 


* Tickets for return journey will be 


available for continuous passage 


only; ho 
stop-over privileges being allowed on tickets 


sold at less than regular unlimited fares. 


Certificates will hot be honored unless pre 


sented within three days after the adjourn 


nent of the meeting. It is understood that 


Sunday Will not be reckoned as one of the 


three days either before the 
after the 


ophing date, or 
The 


and the 


Closing date of the meeting. 
rable, 


signature affixed at the starting 


certificates are not transfer 


prollit, com 


pared with the signature to the 


receipt, will 


ehable the ticket agent to detect and frus 


trate any 
ege. A 


tickets authorized under this rule will forfeit 


attempted Irablister of the privil 


tranister or misuse of certificates or 


all privileges granted 


4, Tickets for Cincinnati can be secured 


three days betore date of assembly of con 


vention, except in far-distant localities 


Where the local ticket ottice will extend the 


time sufficiently to meet the requirements, 


Tickets must be first-class and can be used 


for the return journey (providing all regula 
tions are observed) three 


clay S itte. the close 


of the convention. 


» All 
handed to the 


certificates so secured 


Hust he 


Secretary of the convention 


Within thre days of the time the Convention 


is called to order, 


i. No reduced fare will be granted 


under 


any circumstances it tickets 


prune hisers of 


fail to secure certificates at point starting. 


As the Convention days are June 7-S--10, 


und these tickets are good for three days 


before and after, it follows that the railroad 


tickets will be practically good from Friday, 


June 3, to Tuesday, June 14, Inclusive. 


HOTELS. 


The Lax al Committee have , dite carefully 


selected the 


culvassing the situation 


Hotel as the 


Grand 


most convenient headquarters. 
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This is one of the largest and best known 
hotels in the Central States, conducted on 
both the American and European plans and 
has achieved quite a reputation as a first 
class location for meetings of this character. 
Among its chief advantages for convention 


Wie 


i iit 





sociation and their friends. A few feet away 
is the Convention Hall, and on the next floor 
ure rooms that are set aside for Committee 
Ineetings, ete. 

The rates made for those in attendance 
“American Plan” 


upon this gathering are: 





GRAND HOTEL AND UNION DEpotT, CINCINNATI. 


headquarters might be mentioned its unus 
ually large, airy and well lighted lobby. con 
taining a very large number of reclining 
chairs and settees, its convention hall (on 


the main floors: and its location near one 





PASSAGEWAY IN-GRAND HOTEL. 


of the principal depots and very close to 
others. Street cars from all depots pass the 
door every four minutes. 


For this o¢easion, a room on the main 


floor facing the office, has been set aside for 


the registration of the members of the As 





S2.50 per day and upwards; “European 
Plan’ —S1.00 per day and upwards, 

The Committee are also able to quote the 
following rates for the hotels named below. 
all of which are well and favorably known. 





ENTRANCE TO CONVENTION HALL ON THE RIGHT. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
$2.50 to S4.50 per day. 


$2.50 to $4.00 per day. 


(iibson llouse 
Burnett House 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


St. Nicholas—S1.50 per day and upwards, 


Hotel Emory—81.00 to $2.00 per day, 
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PAPERS. 
The following are the list of papers ar 
ranged for up to date, and whieh it is ex 


pected will be read by the authors and am 


ple time given for discussion: 
“A Modern Foundry.” by A.W. 
“The 


Steel.” 


Walker. 
Micro-Construction of Tron 


by S. S. 


ana 
Knight. 
“The Adoption ofoa 


Test 


Standard 


Iron,” by R. G. G. Mol 


System. of 

Bars for Cast 

denke, E. M., Ph. D. 
“A Talk on 


\ ickers, 


Brass Founding,” by Chas. 


“Manganese in Cast Tron.” by Guy R 


Johnson, 


“Trolley Systems, Their Value and Cost.” 
by He. M. Ramp. 
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_> 
on the convention a river ride from Cinein 
hati to Addyston. 

Che distance from Cincinnati to Addyston 


is fourteen miles by water, and the name ot 


the steamer which will carry the visiting 


nembers there is the Island (Queen. 


In mak 


he the trip one will pass under a bridge 
having the longest cantilever span in the 
World; also under the new C. & O. bridge, 
Which is the heaviest bridge across the 
Ohio River Likewise the party will Dass 


under the Cineinnati suspension 


bridge, 


Which, when it was built, was the longest 
suspension bridge Ih the Wo lal, nnd was 
back in the seventies counted the eighth 


wonder of the world. 





LOBBY, (GRANT) HOTEL. 


“Necessity of Well Mixed Furnace Casts 
and True Reports of Analyses,” by Thos, D. 
West. 

“The Manufacture of Steel Castings,” by 


Stewart Jobnson. 


“A Test for Determining the Hardness of 


Cast Iron,” by C. A. Bauer. 
It is intended this year to have all the 
papers printed and ready for distribution 


the convention 


will 


when 
This 
permit their discussion. 


Opens, 


greatly facilitate business and 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The entertainment committee have ar 
ranged to make every available moment en 
jiovable to those who may attend this meet 
ing, and will announce their plans in detail 
upon the opening of the meeting. 

Thus far, 
decided to extend to those in attendance up 


however, it has been definitely 


ad Capacity as 


po) toms a 


vetoa 


The river front is 
very interesting, particularly to those who 
are not familiar with Western waters 

Upon arriving at Addyston the boat will 


tie up at the dock of the famous Addyston 


Pipe and Steel Co., and the guests conducted 


over the 


works by the officials, and allowed 

to inspect the various departments at their 
leisure. 

There are not very many foundries in the 

world where the same amount of iron is 


melted as a daily average or 
this one. \n 


Will be of great interest, 


With as large 
hspection of it 


in detail 


Some months ago, when working on some 
large contracts, the daily output exceeded 


day for a considerable period. 


While 


Won 


the work is, of Course, mostly enst 


pipe for water works, gus works, ete., 


large force of machinery molders 


(from oO to 7) are kept coustantly employed 


Upon an extensive line of heavy work. 


The boat will leave the city about 10 a.m 
returning at + p. m. 
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The committee are also making arrange 


ments for a smoker on an elaborate scale, t 


be held one evening during the meeting, sind 


it is expected that this will be a long 1m 
membered affair. 
That mysterious institution known to 


fame as the Plumbago Club is also arrange 


ing to initinte a few well-known foundry 


men who are anxious to pierce the veil of 


that surrounds this much-talked-of 


SECCTeEECY 


society for the foundrymen’s favor. 


committees in Cincinnati who have 


The 


charge of all the arrangements are as fol 


lows: 


The general committee of arrangements 


for this meeting have chosen as chairman 


Daniel McLaren, president of the Addyston 
Pipe & Steel Co.: 


Matthew Vals & <o.* 


Green 
Wil 
Board of Trade and Transpor 


treasurer, James A. 
secretary, E. P. 
son, secretary 


tation. 


Phe other committees are as follows: 


Finanee—I. W. 


Foley & Co.; 


Foley, chairman, J. W. 
Mead. Morris. yD hb. 
Lincoln Taney, Globe 


(reorge 
Morris Foundry Co.; 
Foundry Co.; Charles Lang. 
ary Co.; J. D. Smith, J. D 
B. F. 
George <A, 


Charles 


suekeve oun 
Foundry 
Pipe 
Gray, George A 


Davis «& 


Smith 
Supply Co.; Haughton, Addyston 
& Steel Co.: 
Gray Co.; Davis, 
Machine Tool Co.; T. P. Egan, J. A. Fay & 


Hlocttingholtt,  Lloetting 


Egan Co.; Charles 


hoff & Lane Foundry Co. 


Entertainment—D. Bo. Meacham, chair 


Hiaanns OA. Ga. Wilson, Ploetinghotf & Lane: 
Samuel TH. Whittaker, Dayton Coal & Lron 
Co.; John Pill Pill & Grittith Co.: Charles 
Greenwald, I. & KE. Greenwald Co.: S. KE 
Hilles, Samuel C. Tatum Co.: C. He. Dom 
hoff, Domhoff & Jovee Co.; Henry Scheu 
Newport Tron & Bross Co.; TH. BF. Frohman, 
SS. Obermayver Co.: THenry Gosiger, Eureka 
Foundry Co.; R. C. MeWinney, Niles Too! 


Works, Hamilton: Thomas P. 
ton Malleable 
Black «& Hamilton, O.: Clos 
fell, Hillsboro, O.: WLW Matthew 
Addy & Co.; B. A. 


Cinddis, 
Works; FEF. 


Clawson Co., 


Day 
Iron X. Black, 
. -tlearne, 
Wallingford. 


Reception—Lazard Wahn, chairman, FF. & 
IL. Kahn & Hamilton, O.: TH. M. Lane. 
Lane & Bodley Co.; Thomas Griffith, Hill & 
Grifith Co.; Wm. T. White, J. D. 


Supply Co.; Win. Gilbert. Buckeye 


Bros., 


Sioith 
Foundry 
Foundry Co.: W. . 


Isaacson, Dayton Coal 


& fron Co; 8S. T 
MeFarland, 
I’ritsch, 
B. Ee) Khrhart Foundry «& 
Machine Co.; S. PL. Jones, L. Jones Sons Co.: 
TT. 3 Dombhotf & 


Ihaine; Resor, 


Johnston, S. Obermaye) 
Addy & 


Foundry Co.: 


Co.: Edwin Matthew 


Co.; John ’ritsch 
Charles inhart, C. 
Joyvee, 
Win. 
Webb, Industrial Foundry Co.; J. A. 
Oberhelman, C. F. Thauwald & Co.; W. C 
Walter, 


Frank 
Foundry Co.; 


AOS ce Co.: 
Resor 


C,eoree 


Herron, Rogers, 
Thomas A, 


Brown & Co.; L. I. 
Mack. 


Obituary. 
Robert Carmichael, for the past ten years 
superintendent of the foundry at the United 
States Arsenal at Watertown, Mass., died re 


t hily, aged 62. 


Lewis S. Judd, a member of the lairhaven 
died April 12, 
lle represented his district in the Massachu 


(Mass.) Foundry Co., aged 70 


setts legislature in ISGS and IS60, and 


Wills 


selecthhan of Fairhaven for several 


also a 
years. 

Austin W. 
ian of the foundry department of the Ames 
Plow Co.. at W Muss., 
home, April 12, after a short illness, of pneu 


Warren, for many years fore 


died at his 


orcester, 


monhia, He entered the employ of the Ames 
Mow Company when a boy and has remain 
ed with the company all the time, working 
up to the responsible position of foreman ol 


uh important department, 


Kdwin Fairtield Llurlbut died at Pasadena, 
Cal, March 24, at the age of 70. He came to 
Chicago from Cleveland forty years ago anid 
becume a member of the firm of N.S. Bouton 
& Co., Which was in its day the most promi 
Lent firm in the west engaged in the general 
was afterward 
Works, but 


retired from active business in 1SS3, 


foundry business. He con 
nected with the Union Foundry 
at about 
bought an interest in the 


Which time he 


Dearborn foundry. 


Among the Foundries. 


I. Anderson is building a new 
Minn. 


foundry at 
kidgerton, 
\ foundry will be 


lowa, by Mr, 


erected at Cherokee, 
Irambach. 

The Craig-Reynolds 
(iio, 


Foundry at 
Was burned recently, 
The Moline (dL) 


the capacity of its foundry. 


Dayton, 


Klevator Co. is doubling 
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Allen, of Mass., 
at that place. 


Harding Barre, intends to 


a foundry 
H. LL. Burrell has purchased the foundry 
of Geo. W. Me. 


erect 


Nutter, at Corinna, 


The foundry of the Sweet & Clark Co.. 1 


Marion, Ind... was damaged by a recent tire 

More, Jones & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
will erect a 40xS0 foot addition to their foun 
dry. 

The Fritch Foundry & Mach. Co., at St 
Louis, Mo., was badly damaged by a recent 
hire. 

The D. A. Tompkins Co., of Charlotte, N. 
C.. is erecting an extensive addition to its 


foundry. 
The Clark Machine & 


Franklin, Mass... are 


Foundry Co. al 


erecting an addition 
its plant, 
destroved the foundry of PF. 


Vankleek HLll, 


lire 
KK. Routhier & Sons, at 


Loss, S25, 400K) 


recently 


Oil 


The Walker Manufacturing Company 
will build a large steel foundry to its plant 
at Cleveland. 

The Central City Brass & Mfg. Co., of 


Svracuse, N. Y¥.. will erect a new building to 


S10.000, 


cos] 


(seorge Robins and associates intend to 


put in operation 
Oak, Fla. 


an iron and brass foundry 
at Live 

The 
Muss., 


carriages for the government. 


Hlunt-Spiller Mfg. Co. of 
is engaged in turning out 


SOStTON, 


several gun 


The wheel foundry, belonging to the Lima 


Locomotive mnie 


(Ohio Machine Works, was 
badly damaged by fire recently, 
The Jeanesville (Wis.) Machine Co. will 


build a new foundry in order to take care of 
trade, 
Monitor Iron Works of Newark, N. J., 


several buildings at 


their constantly increasing 


The 


will that 


erect place, 


neluding a foundry 210x114 feet. 


Thomas 
of A. S. Cooper in the 
Mach. Co., at New 


Price has purchased the interest 
Shetter Foundry & 


Cumberland, Ohio. 


\ malleable iron factory is one of the con 
templated additions to the plant of the Mis 
souri ¢ Madison, 
Il. 
The 
Amherst, 


‘ar & Foundry Company, at 


foundry of 
Nova 


Weeks ago, resulting in 


Rhodes, Curry & Co.. at 


Scotia, was gutted by fire 
a few 


000. 


a loss of S300, 


125 


The 


‘Tenn., has been reorganized by IF. EF. 


Scates Furnace Co. at Knoxville. 


Fuller, 


and will largely increase its output in the 
hear Luture. 
Phe Elwood, Ind. radiator factory has 


been sold to C. M. Converse, 2 Chicago man 


ufacturer, who will rein 


orporate, and at 
once enlarge it. 


Jones AN 
the 


Oswero, N oe 
that 


Galvin, ot have 
Llolbrook 


and will engage 


leased foundry at place 
in the manufacture of brass 


and iron castings. 


and J. W. Wright 


company for the 


George Lemoine 


pro 


pose to organize g stock 


purpose of erecting a machine shop and 


foundry at Monroe, La. 


The IWwentucky Machine Company, of 
Louisville, mYy< has leased the Monon shops 
aio New Albany, Ind... and will operate a 


foundry and machine shop 


The plant of the O. Ik. Stove & Range Co., 


at Louisville, Ky., was almost completely de 
fire April 4 rhe 


at So0,000, partly covered by 


stroyed by loss is estimated 
MMsurahee, 
The 
WW., will operate the plant now being erected 
on the site of the old Nance 


Excelsior Stove Mfg. Co... of Quincy, 


Bonnet Stove 


oundry, destroyed by tire months age. 


March the 


SO] 


During the month of Westing 


house Air Brake Company manufactured, 


sold, and shipped from its works at Wilne: 
ding, Pn... 


16,628 sets of air brakes for freight 


Cars, 


The Spicer Stove Co., of Providence, R. 1... 
has purchased the entire business of the Pil 
srim Stove Foundry Co... located at) Plyim 
outh, Mass., and will remove same to Prov 
idence, 


Thomas €. Edwards, Joseph LL. Tlarbinson, 


Harry L. Day, Geo, M. Thomson and James 


Finley are the incorporators of the 


Sad lron Co., of Camden. N. J 


SLOOLOOGO, 


Kdwards 


capitalized at 


The National Foundry ane Pipe Works, of 
Scottdale. Pa., 


Wore ester, 


has secured nm contract from 


Mass for 3.000 tons of 


pipe at 
$16.60 per ton and about So 


at S34 


tons of castings 


per toh, 


The new additions to the plant of the 
United States Radiator Company, at West 
Newton, Pa.. will consist of foundry anda 
building GOX1T2Z0 feet. for clennine amd test 
ing purposes, 

G. H. Burley & Co.. of Tyrone, Pa.. have 


purchased a site at that place, where they 
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propose to ereet a modern plant for the man 
ufnacture of the steam and hot water heaters 
Which bear their name, 

Phe Eagle Foundry Co. has been incorpor 
ated at Greensboro, N.C. with a capital 
stock of $5,000, with the privilege of increas 
ing to $25,000, by W. J. Teague, Neil Elling 
ton, Tyre Glenn, John A, Hodgin and J. 8 
hunter 

\ charter has been issued to the Walters 
Stove Co., of Sharpsburg, Pa., capital $25, 
OOO. Directors: Charles A, Walters, Pliny S. 
Pierpont, Charles W. Walters, Stephen oA 
Bright, of Sharpsburg, and John Pagimaier, 
of Allegheny. 

Phe William Ferguson Foundry Co. have 
lensed the property formerly known as the 
Chicago Tron Works, located on the corner 
of Tlawthorne and Willow streets, Chicage, 
und expect to be in a position to furnish 
eastings by May Ist. They will make a spe 
cialty of high grade and heavy castings, 

Phe foundry and machine shops of Phillips 
& McLaren, at Pittsburg, Pa. formerty 
owned by the Fisher Engine Foundry ane 
Machine Company, were completely de 
stroyed by tire April 6. Phe loss is S40.004) 
Phe owners carried insurance amounting to 
SOOO) on the building, 


ters 


machinery and pat 


Phe Perro-Carbon Castings Company, of 
rankford, Philadelphia. Pac of whieh AI 


Tread ¢ Rex is Vice-President. is prepa 


oO tThanubacture, on an enlarged senle. the 
\thas metal, Whieh is claimed to be su 
perior to matleable cast irom for many pur 


Jenkins & Lingle, foundrymen of Belle 


Fonte, Pa., suffered a loss by tire on April 21, 


estinnited at So0,000, by the burning of a 


lnvee Warehouse in which were stored thei 
patterns, and om whieh there was no insu 
Thee Phe fire communicated to several 
other buildings. 


Phe Pittsburg) Brass Company, which 


owhs a plant in Allegheny © 


ty for the mau 
ufacture of fine laiips, brass and iron enst 
ings, ete., Which went into the hands of a 
receiver in ISM, is to be succeeded by thie 
Pittsburg Lamp & Brass Company, which 
has been organized with Ss0Q,0000 0 capital 


stock, 


The plant of the Anniston Pipe and Found 
ry Company, at Anniston, Ala. las been sold 
to the Southern Pipe Company, a new cor 


poration The plant is one of the best 


equipped in the country. A portion of it was 
burned last summer, and is now being re 
built. The new owners will enlarge the plane 
still further. 

The Francis & Nygren Foundry Co. has 
commenced operations at 545, 547 and oA W. 
Ith st... Chieago, making a specialty of semi 
steel machinery and anti-acid castings. The 
officers of the company are Williaa Pranets, 
president and treasurer; Wim, Nygren, vice 
president and superintendent, and Geo, In 
Allison, secretary. 

The Beaver Dam Malleable [ron Co., ot 
Beaver Dam, Wis., are enlarging their plant 
by the erection of another foundry building, 
YOOXTO feet, with a capacity for 46 molders 
Phe building is nearly completed and they 
expect to begin using it soon after May 1 
Business in their line is crowding theme to 


their utmost capacity. 


Phe Ideal Mfg. Co. and the Electric Gas 
Stove Co... of Detroit, have consolidated thei 
interest under the name of the Ideal Man 
ufacturing Co., the capital stock of the new 
company being S250,000, The officers are 
President, Jas. N. Wright; Viee-Presideat, 
Hiram TT, Bush; Secretary, Frank TL Dwyer; 
Treasurer, Joli Th Bissell. 

The American Machinery Company, of 
Oakland, Cal. has been incorporated to man 
ufacture and deal in machinery and tools of 
all kinds. ‘The principal place of business i> 
San Francisco, and the directors are Daniel 
Pweedle, of Alameda, and Frank Henneberg 
Itubert Keon and PLP. Flood, of San Iran 


cisco. The capital stock is SO OOO, 


\onew plant for the manufacture of cast 
ings Will soon be started in Greensburg, Pa 
a company having recently been organized 
lt is composed of the following persots 
Lloyd B. Luff, Richard Coulter, Jr, Esq... J 
lloward Patton, Harry C. Burkett, Thos. 1 
Jones, J. Ro Bisninan and W. W. Truxelle 
' 


ie capital stoek is placed at $15,000, 


Thomas Carlin’s Sons, Allegheny, Pa 
have received additional orders for conerete 
mixers, three of them going to Japan. Phey 
have also orders for a number of grinding 
and mixing machines for steel works and 
foundry facing mills, some of which are fo 
the new type oof grinding machine which 
they have recently put on the market 

Phe proposed addition to the plant of Mair 
banks, Morse & Co., of Beloit, Wis., includes 


some fine buildings, the largest of which will 
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be TOX350 feet in size. To one of the gas en 
gine shops will be added a building Sox td 
fo the present pattern shop w i} be adldedoa 
1O2N 106, the 


be 1LO2N1T1IS6 when completed. 


fireproof naddition, building to 


The improve 
ments will give 


emiployinent to ZOO) mor 


workmen. 
The 


Bangor 


Hlinekley & 
Foundry 


cum thie 
Machine Co. of 


gery lron Co. 


and Batt 
vor, Me. have consolidated under the mate 
of the Union Lron Works, with a capital of 
$100,000, The officers are as follows: Presi 
dent, Charles ¥V. 
Clarence S 
Charles A. 


ram 2. 


Lord; clerk and 
Charles V. Lord, 
Gibson, William S. Whitman, Ebi 
Oliver, Eugene M. Tlersey, Linwood 


©. Tyler, Clarence 8. 


treasurer, 


Lunt: directors, 


Lunt. 


The Filer & Stowell Company, Milbwettticee 
NV 18;; 


ing machinery, 


builders of Corliss engines and pump 
adi 


1OON TO 


have mide important 


tions to their plant. An extension, 


feet. has been built to the foundry, while 
the machine shop has also been enlarced 
SOXTOO feet, and equipped with mew dita 
chines. The capacity of the plant has thus 


been considerably increased. The company 


report business very brisk in their tine, 
W.OA. Cochran is organizing a company at 
New Wensington, Pa. for the manufacture 


of chilled and sand rolls. Phe contemplated 


works will be oO feet lone 


Wide by 200 feet 
With two 25-ton electric traveling cranes ani 
Iwo gir Purimaces, Mr. Cochran was the 
nod Ma 


president 


founder of the Leechburg Foundry 


chine Company and was its and 


superintendent for eight years. After dispos 


ne of his interest in this company he wert 


to Avonmore and organized the Avontiore 


Foundry and Machine Company. 


The extensive foundry and machine shops 


of the Avonmore Foundry & Machine Com 


pany, located at Avonmore, Pac, lave been 


purchased by the West Penn Foundry & Ma 


chine Company. Possession of the plant is 


taken at once, Tt is equipped with all the 


Intest and most improved machinery for the 
building and turning out of open hearth steel 


plants, tin, sheet and bar mills, sand and 


chill rolls and engines of all sizes. The plant 


has a daily capacity of 125) tons, nnd em 
ploys, When running full, over 200 men. “Phe 
company purchasing is Composed of William 
Bleeker, of 
Ht. HL. 


tendent of the Tlomestend steel works. It is 


Leechburg, who is the president; 


saxter and Tlenry Titzfeldt, superin 
capitalized at S1O0Q,000 and will start active 


operations at once, 


‘ 


Another firm which is engaged in turning 
Rvan & Co. the 


noted brass founders of GS West 


out war material is J. 


Monroe st 


Chicago. The special job is castings for oa 
hew aerial torpedo invented by the Gath 
Ina Brothers, of Chieago. The first ordet 
of eight torpedoes for the l-ineh guns will 


be ready in about 10 days. If they are sue 


cessful, it-is understood Ryan & Co. will de 


vote their time to the manufacture of the 


shells for the Yoverhienht Phe shells rise 


by Ryan & Co. are of brass The reason for 


Using brass imo making the mew shells is that 


they can be made a great deal quieker than 


if composed of steel] Besides oll the 


steel 


Works in the country are already busily en 


gaged upon other government naking 


work 


ets and orednanes Phe brass shells whieh 


Rvan & Co. are now turning out have a ten 


sile strenyeth of TO.000 to SOLO Tbs 


The Effect of War on Business. 
PeSSTIDIST, 


The 


Visionary are 


crouker and green-vogeled 


deain abroad in the land snd 


predicting all sorts of disaster as a result of 


the little fracus between th country ane 


Spain 


That any injury could seriously overtake 


\inericn as a result of this difference of 


Opinion between it and a seventh rate power 


like the one that las been wuilts of these 


Cuban buteheries and tvrannies for so lone. 


is Tot to be drenined ol 
\ hundred) years age 


bulk of 


Spain owned the 
What Is now the United Stites snd 
the whole of 


able 


South America, and ler mises 


indian policy ame baal finsneeering 


the cupidity and avarice of her ofticinis, and 


her blundering insane methods of oppres 


sion lave lost these nll to hhevl nnd she now 


is practically making her blast 


stitna 


It will not. take 


lhieone tihthh one or two 
sood haval or land cheagements to practi 
cally end the whole rintte ahd as am result, 
this country’s prosperity, credit and busi 
hess Will receive such am impetus at home 
ahd abroad as will minke ntluenee felt 


{ 


for the next deena 


Already miueh tiomey is eine expended 
wud contracts let that are having ss mest 


avorable influenee in many seetions. 


While 


Inquiries among the leading dealers in oie 


iron reveal the facet that as vet there is ne 


apparent falling off in orders, prices or pros 


pects 

“THE FOUNDRY” feels contident of th 
future and believes that the summer rel 
fall of TSOS will be the bes for 


years, 








A Thousand Pounds a Minute. 


There is something very fascinating and 
at the same time rather staggering to the 
average foundryman ino the thought that 
there is in this country a foundry that diay 


in and day out, week in and week out, fot 


quite an extended period of time, has melted 


and poured half a ton of iron per minute 


during a working day of eight hours. 


This would mean practically two hundred 


and forty tons a day, but when we are told 


that for several weeks this same establish 


ment melted and poured over three hundred 


and fifty tons a day while unusually busy 


it makes the first statement look small. 


Yet this is and has been the record of the 
Lipre & Addyston 


tite sine 


\ddyvston Steel Co. of 


Ohio. for na considerable period ol 


while, of course, maindy poured into water 


and gas pipe and the “specials,” large and 
smiall, that go with them, it does not de 
tract from the amount of iron that must be 


charged with the cupolas or the size of the 
pig iron account. 
At this 


foree of 


establishiment, liowever, a vers 


large men are kept constantly at 


work bringing out some of the largest aid 


finest machinery castings to be seen any 


where, and in no inconsiderable quantities. 


This shop is to throw its doors open for 
the reception ol those who go to Cincinnat 
next June, and it will be a treat worth cross 


ing the continent to see. 


CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical 
Foundrymen on the subject of Melting 
and using Cast Iron. Address all Inqui- 
ries to W. J. KEEP, care of The Foundry. 


HARD CASTINGS. 


mind expressing your views 


Would 


on the following analysis: 


vou 


Graphitic carbon 2.82, combined carbon 


0.71. silicon 2.70, sulphur 0.06, phosphorus 
0.61, manganese 0.12. 1 find this mixture 
rather hard to tool in’ the machine shop 


Perhaps the combined carbon is too high, If 


so, What would you do to remedy same, o1 


perhaps some of the other ingredients might 


be higher or lower.” 


A casting of this CoMMposition ought to vive 


no trouble in the machine shop. TL take for 


granted that the pullevs and 


castings are 


ordinary machine castings, 
fuel 


tionally good to have produced 


The pig iron scrap and were excep 
a casting of 


this composition, 
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If a certain chemical could 


be relied 


composition 


upon to produce a corresponding 


physical structure, there would be no fault 


With this mixture, The hardness must have 


resulted from oa hardness in the original 


scrap used with the pig. or with the pig iron 


itself, 
To soften and to reduce the combined cnr 


bon add to the mixture a= little of 


SoTL 


vood softener, a pig iron containing, say 


i to ¢ per cent of silicon to 1.50 per cent ol 
Phosphorus, 
throwing out 


Probably Ly solne of the 


lira pieces ol serap iron the present mix 


ture Would be perfectly satisfactory. 
MIXTURE FOR CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 
"Will vou be 


— fk 
mIXtUre of 


so kind as to give me a good 
iron for chilled car wheels?” 
It would do you ho good to give vou names 


Of pig irons that would make good car 


Wheels, because the broker from: whom you 


purchase pig iron sells you good car-wheel 


Iron, 


From the location of the postmark the 


Writer is not likely to engage in the manu 


facture of chilled car wheels. If already in 


the business he would not have asked the 


qpuestlon, 


If it is desired to make a few small car 


Wheels, use old) car half of 


Wheels for one 
the mixture and 


soften by adding No, 3 
foundry iron. 
MOLDING SAND. 
\ sample of sand is sent in a small box. 


The lump is so hard that it cannot be broken 


With the fingers and the color is quite red 


The question was, “How does this compare 


With the leading machinery sands through 


out the United States, and will it be good 


for all kinds of jobbing work? 
The sand is not at all suitable for use as 


a molding sand. The red color comes from 


a large quantity of iron, which is not a de 


sirable addition to molding sand. It con 


tains too much clay for a good sand and is 
loo tine for Inachinery, Perhaps good sand 


cannot be foun, 


in that locality, and it may 


cost too much to take good sand there. If 


so, find a yellow, sharp sand and mix the 


two until the resulting mixture has the re 


quired strength and openness. 
SEMI-STEEL CASTINGS. 
What are they, and how are they made? 
They are ordinary cast iron Castings, to 


Which is added in the cupola steel Chips from 
boiler plate. To make the castings solid a 


small quantity of pure aluminum is added 
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ladle. 


placed in the 


Small 
ladle 


The adding ot 


to the pieces of ferro silicos: 


will o 


ten accomplish 


the same thing. steel serap 


to cast iron is not a new thing. but las been 


used in’ England and in this 


COURS Tol 


many Vears, The addition of aluminum on 


silicon to the ladle to insure soundness and 


to increase fluidity is comparatively modern 


and is necessary to success, 


The strength is due. not to a chemical 


change, but to the mechanical mixture of 


the steel throughout the 


casting. Phis is 


shown by the fact that a second remelting 


Which makes the mixture more — perfect 
shows much less streneth 

Ino oa date discussion of this subject. Ma 
Gieo. Mattison said that two of the prom 
nent Detroit) founders purehased the right 
to use the McDowell process for making 
selni-steel, Tle says that this mixture con 
sists of ordinary cast iron and serap steel 
plate, melted together in the cupola, ithe in 


the bottom of the ladle is added a very smiall 


quantity of aluminum allov. consisting of 


SO parts of iron and ZO parts of aluminun 


He says the usual transverse strength is 


SMM) pounds measured oon bars one ine 
square and twelve inches between supports 


The strength can easily be inereased toe 3.0) 


pounds by adding ‘nore sreel scrap. The 
S.000-pound metal is but litthe harder to 
work than ordinary good cast iron whiel 


transverse strength of 2.00 to 


POSsSsSeSsses a 


YOO pounds. 
The 35.500-pound metal is somewliat lardes 
on the tools than cast iron, but not hard 


enough to cause difficulties of any kind. The 


price is but little greater than of cast iron, 


as steel scrap can be bought cheaper. In 


facet, considering the  inerenased = strength 


semnicstee] certainly does hot cost any tore 


than cast iron. These firms use it wheneve 
a reliable and 
The fracture of 


grained and uniform, and presents an excel 


casting is wanted 


strone 


semi-steel ois) very close 


lent wearing surface wher tinished. 
Personal. 
Joseph i. Leahy has assumed charge ot 


connected with the 
Willimantic, 


Atwour 
Conn 


the foundry 
Miorrison Co. nt 

Nicholas Morse, for several vears foreman 
of the Vulean New Castle. Pa 
has started in business for himself under the 


foundry at 


firm name of the New Castle Brass Foundry 


Co 

Chas. A. Boyd. superintendent ot! 
Walker Co.. of Cleveland. has resigned . 
position to enter upon general engineering 


work for hitself. w i otlices 


nh the Amer 
ican ‘Trust Building, Cleveland. Mr. Boyd 
has been with the Walker Company for the 
past four Years, starting as engineer in the 
railway meteor department and having 
charge of design and construction \ vent 
later he was Placed in charge of the entire 
engineering department, and was promoted 


lo the POSITION Of USSIStAnt ~ 


Uperintendent 
on dan. 1 ISO Ihe 


follow 


ig Mareh he was 
appointed superintendent of the Cleveland 
Works, having in charge both the engineering 


department and shops 


By Way of Advertising. 


Abendroth Bros. hay ssued from thei 
New York oftice I-11) Beekman street 
Catnlogue No. vo dealing w Tine ior water 
heaters and sectional stent boilers made by 

ell 

TLensrs I Priclinene well-known 
Inatker of the Pridiore molding machines 
has issued a neat pamphlet describing same 
It contains a short description of the cond 
tions whieh lead up to the designing of 
these Inachines ane Thhthe Otter infos 
mation which those hterested in the 
economical production of first «lass castings 
would do well to study 

The Pittsburg address of Manning, Manx 


Well & Moore, the Ashcroft) Manufacturing 
Company, the Consolidated Safety Valve 
Company, the Tavden & Derby Manufactur 


Ine Company, the Pond Machine Tool Com 


pany. the Shaw Eleetrie Crane Company and 


Pedriek & Aver Con preatyy ave been ‘hang 
ed from Te lepolrernne Building to the Park 
Puilding, Fifth avenue and Sn iield street, 


Pittsburg. Penn 


Phe S. Obermayver Co. of Cincinnati and 


Chicago. report business most excellent, op 
erating both of their plants overtime for the 
past tWo tTonths 

They have lately establ elon new de 
Partinent for the purpose of dindling com 
plete foundry equipments and are now in a 
Position to accept orders for such. They 


also report a considerable inerease in inquir 


es from foreign countries, some orders 


laving recently been tilled by them for Rus 
(rood Tlope and several of the 


Republics 


Sil, Cape of 


South American 


How Would You Do It? 


Will some readers of THLE FO 


NDERY 


relly describe what they onsider the best 
and cheapest method of molding a tank 12 
feet long feet wide and 7 feet deep: thick 
hess Of metal MV ine B. A. & CO 








130 “TREFOUNDRY. 


NOTICE! 


Advertisements in this column, 30 cents a line for 
each insertion About seven words make a line. The 
Cash and Copy should be sent to reach us not later 
than the 20th to insure publication. 


Answers addressed to our care will be forwarded. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS 

whose names appear on our subscription list, we will 

give one free insertion under this heading to those in want 

of positions, the advertisement to occupy a space of not 

more than five lines. Additional space or insertions must 


be paid for in advance at regular rates. 


WANTED—Experienced hollow ware mold 
eras assistant foreman; also patternmaker 
in steel. Address “HOLLOW WARE,” 
Box 123, care THE FOUNDRY. 


FOR SALE—Good foundry in live manufac 
turing city. Good shipping point. Splen 
did chance for a practical man with small 
capital. Big bargain. Address W. Wood 
ruff, Kankakee, TIL. 


WANTED-—Salesman. Only those who have 
had experience in the foundry facing and 
foundry supply line need apply. State 
age, salary expected and reference. Ad 
dress “Zero,” Box 129, care THE FOUN 
DRY. 

METAL PATTERNMAKER desires to take 
charge of a pattern shop, malleable iron 
preferred. Thoroughly experienced, Refer 

Address “Metal 

Patternmaker.’ Box 126, care THE 

FOUNDRY 


ences upon application. 


POUNDRY POREMAN with push and abili 

is wishes position, first-class references, 
(iood results mixing, melting, management 
of men, heavy or light machinery, in loam 
dry, green sand. Temperate, reliable. Ad 


dress “A, Box 130, care THE FOUNDRY 


WANTED—A_ position as foundry foreman 
of a small shop, by a young man of good 
and industrious habits. A) first-class ine 
chanie and ean furnish the best of refer 
eClces Will act as assistant in a large 
shop. Address Box 135, Care THLE FOUN 
DRY. 


WANTED—A good all-around wood pattern 
maker. Must be a hustler and thoroughly 
familiar with all kinds of railroad work 
Must be under 40 vears of age, strong, in 
dustrious and thoroughly understand his 

Address “Pattern Maker.” Box 

128, care THE FOUNDRY. 


business 


FOUNDRY FOREMAN desires to make a 
change experience Covers locomotive and 


stationary engines, architectural, pumpine. 


- 


mining and milling machinery, ete.; under 
stands chemistry and mixing of irons to 
Obtain best results. For particulars, ad 
dress “Machinery,” Box 131, care THE 
FOUNDRY. 

FOUNDRY CLERK, well versed in all 
the details of turning out work and for 
years connected with one of the largest 
foundries in America, desires to make a 
change, Will prove a valuable assistant to 
the foreman of any extensive foundry. 
Address “Foundry Clerk,” Box 133, care 
THE FOUNDRY. 


- 


RARE OPPORPUNITIRPY—An experienced 
stove foundry man with some capital can 
obtain control of a well established stove 
foundry at one of the best distributing 
points in the West. This is a tine opening 
for a oman with enterprise and some 
Inoney, Address Stove Foundry, Box 12%), 
Care THE POUNDRY. 

WAN TPE D—PFoundry superintendent for 
shop making high-grade machine tool east 
igs; must be a progressive, broad-gauge 
Inan; salary commensurate with ability 
and results; first-class foundry and equip- 
pent; must know how to make good cast 
hes. Address if this fits vou and “not 
otherwise.” “Superintendent.” Box = 134, 
Care THE FOUNDRY. 

WANTED—Position as foundry foreman, or 
Would lease a foundry, or run the foundry 
by the ton. At present employed by large 
Inanufacturing concern; have held position 
as foundry foreman in large shops for over 
20 years’ continuous service; competent to 
handle any class of work except stove 
plate. Highest references as to ability. se 
briety and economy of management. Ad 
dress W. H., Box 132, Care THE FOUN 
DRY, 

G. T. GLASCOCK & SON, GREENSBORO, 

N.C. have U.S. Patent on a Safety And 

iron for wood. Very durable and orna 

Inental., Will be glad to sell shop rights 

to foundrymen for making these Andirons. 

Can furnish patterns and electrotypes. 

Write for particulars, 


The Buffalo Forge Co... of Buffalo. N.Y, 
report that for some time past engine orders 
have compelled them to operate that portion 
of their plant on extra time. This company 
has also secured several foreign orders for 


down draft forge outtits. 





